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Jean Jacques Rousseau: Human Derelict 
and Educational Pathfinder 


CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN, SOUTHWESTERN NORMAL SCHOOL, 
CALIFORNIA, PA. 


SUMMITS VERY age produces its own outstanding char- 


= = . . 
= acters, and every movement reveals its own in- 
= = : 

5 E s Stigators and sponsors. The eighteenth century 
= = was distinctly a developmental period, and the 
n ~ French Revolution proved to be the catastro- 
PUTTS TL ha ; : . 

= = phic consummation of decades of distress and 
= = generations of slow preparation. More than 


eamtttnicgtnnnie any other single individual, Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau was responsible for the social awakening that precipi- 
tated the Reign of Terror and established the French Republic 
in its first phase. It is concerning this eccentric and custom- 
wrecking Swiss dreamer that I wish to write, and particu- 
larly to tell of his incomparable services to education and 
democracy. Many important facts must be omitted, for this 
remarkable man was a true dilettante, dabbling in Botany, 
Music, Poetry, Drama, Philosophy, Theology, Politics and 
Diplomacy, as well as counselling parents concerning the rear- 
ing of their children and advising teachers regarding the most 
scientific and legitimate processes of education. 
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It will be necessary to relate at some length the story of 
Rousseau’s life, as the events of this notorious career are illu- 
minating, entertaining and even astounding. Rousseau’s per- 
sonal experiences are not an inspiring story, for this tempera- 
mental nomad spent many of his years in hypocrisy, shameless 
relations, and parasitic dependence on the very ones whom he 
excoriated in his writings. His life is a lie, both his sham 
morality and his presumptuous reliogosity convicting him of 
faithlessness, and his insipid sentimentality classifying him 
with mollycoddles and the uncourageous. He was a coward, 
cringing before red-blooded men and noble-minded women. 
He was jealous to distraction of all who contradicted his 
opinions or challenged his rights. Yet he belongs to the race 
of giants, for his talents were numerous, his contacts excep- 
tional, and his contribution to the upbuilding of a better civil- 
ization tremendous. An eminent English authority, Robert 
Quick, has said of him: “There is no denying Rousseau’s 
genius. His name was one of the original voices that go 
sounding and awakening echoes in all lands—everyone whe 
studies education must study Rousseau.” 

A few facts dealing with Rousseau’s heredity and early 
environment are the first biographical items that need to be 
recorded here. The most remote ancestor of whom we know 
was Didier Rousseau, a stalwart French Protestant who re- 
moved to Geneva to find a haven from religious persecution. 
This was in 1550. Early in the eighteenth century a descend- 
ant named Isaac was employed as a watchmaker in Geneva. 
He married a clergyman’s daughter, a beautiful girl distin- 
guished for refinement, imagination and, unfortunately, mor- 
bidity. Isaac Rousseau was self-centered, frivolous, irrespon- 
sible and dissipated, his habits and temper frequently involv- 
ing him in brawls and disgraceful scenes. These were the 
parents of Jean Jacques, this neurasthenic woman and this 
unreliable man. The mother died at the birth of the boy, 
and the father capitulated his parental prerogative in favor 
of a gentle, sympathetic, but dangerously indulgent aunt. 
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Jean Jacques was precocious, vivacious, ardent and deceitful, 
soon developing into a sneak, a prevaricator, and a pleasure- 
loving youth. He and his father read many trashy books 
together, sitting up all night sometimes to finish a lurid, mis- 
leading and sensational romance. After this stock of light 
literature was exhausted, more serious works were read with 
equal avidity and zeal; and at the tender age of eight Rous- 
seau was reading Plutarch, Ovid, Bossuet, Moliére, and other 
great authors. 

Rousseau’s father was compelled to leave Geneva as the 
result of criminal violence committed during a drunken orgy. 
Jean Jacques saw very little of his one remaining parent after 
this event, and his father was not at all eager to assume the 
responsibility of caring for his son. An older son had fled 
from home some time before, and he never returned to his 
own people, whom he despised and wanted to avoid. At the 
age of eight Rousseau was sent to live with a family named 
Lambercier. For two years he found life very pleasant and 
satisfying. There was no work, very little study, and a great 
deal of outdoor play. This marked the beginning of Rous- 
seau’s attachment to the natural world, and he was never 
happier than when on a hillside, along a river, or frolicing 
in a field. An unmerited and unusually severe punishment 
disrupted this happy relationship and sent Jean back to 
Geneva to live with an uncle. He was now ten years old, 
petted, pampered and spineless. He was a good-looking boy, 
and many young ladies spoiled him further by praising openly 
his handsome face. He was also exceedingly bright and ex- 
pressive, winning numerous admirers with his facility in con- 
versation. While with his uncle he had several cases of calf- 
love, and he took an inordinate fancy to every good-looking 
woman he met. 

At the age of twelve he failed to make a success when given 
a chance to study under a notary. He was then apprenticed 
to an engraver, by whom he was abused and beaten. This 
despotic master turned him into a cheat and a liar. After 
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four years of intolerable tyranny the young adolescent ran 
away and began an aimless career of vagabondage, domestic 
turmoil and selfish indulgence for which he had many regrets 
later. 

This genteel and artistic tramp had many noteworthy ad- 
ventures and such varied contacts as to enable him to con- 
struct a distinctive and unique philosophy of life. He con- 
sorted with priests, statesmen, royalty, writers of high repute, 
gay ladies, wanderers, peddlers, social discards and moral out- 
casts. He worked as a secretary, copyist, family tutor, music 
teacher, engraver, counter clerk and servant; but primarily 
he was a dawdler and a dreamer. He became a Catholic of 
convenience, and lived in the home of a coy and winsome 
grass-widow nine years his senior, who served as teacher, 
companion and protector. In her household he met many 
brilliant and promising young people, from intercourse with 
whom Rousseau derived considerable profit and inspiration. 
Occasionally he would leave this woman, Madame Warens, 
and try to launch out independently, but for years he would 
eventually return abject and enslaved. On his walking trips 
he saw many of the beauty spots of France and Switzerland, 
and his most ecstatic moments came to him as he gazed on 
mighty streams of water, majestic mountains and gorgeous 
sunsets. At the age of twenty-eight he finally broke away 
from Madame Warens, and four years later he took pity on 
a poor, illiterate French drudge and promised to be loyal to 
her forever. Till the day of his death, a period of thirty-four 
years, Rousseau supported her and several members of her 
family, and he suffered keenly from the taunts and effrontery 
of his pseudo-mother-in-law. Jean Jacques and Therése be- 
came the parents of five children, who were sent to a foundling 
institution to be reared. Their identity was lost, much to the 
chagrin and ignominy of the father, who cursed an austere 
fate for not locating and redeeming these offspring many 
years later. 

Rousseau’s irregular life operated to weaken a naturally 
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frail and susceptible body. Strictures, cramps and rheumatic 
pains were comomn occurrences, and frequently Rousseau had 
to give up everything in order to rest and recuperate. He 
lived to be sixty-six years of age, but his habits and indul- 
gences wrought a deadly effect and exacted a heavy toll dur- 
ing his declining years. He had made hundreds of enemies. 
He had been driven from pillar to post, ostracised socially, 
discredited professionally, deserted by former colleagues, dis- 
trusted by Catholic, Protestant and atheist alike, and hissed 
by the very children whom he taught an ignorant world to 
love. He was given refuge by divers nobility and philan- 
thropic patrons, but he was an ingrate, incapable of appreci- 
ation and reciprocation. With health broken, mind shattered 
and hope forever destroyed, he fell to the floor dead while in 
the act of taking medicine. Many students of biography claim 
that this arch-lover of living took his own life as a final cow- 
ardly and dastardly deed. At any rate, he died a human 
derelict and a personal wreck. His chief faults were that he 
had a perverted interpretation of life and that he carried on 
unprincipled dealings with both men and women. His imag: 
ination was distorted and diseased, his behavior paltry and 
ignoble. He was unable to repress dislike and envy, and he 
always suspected that others were as guilty toward him as 
he was against them. But a man hounded by government 
officials, condemned by leaders of the Church, loathed by the 
very common people for whom he lived and for whom he 
labored, and disrespected by the individuals whose respect 
he most sought, cannot be expected to have an optimistic 
outlook on life. Dr. John Lord calls him a moral theorizer, 
and he sums up his life in the following manner: 

“Such was this precursor of revolutions, this agitator, this 
hypocrite, this egotist, this lying prophet,—a man admired 
and despised, brilliant but indefinite, original but not true, 
acute but not wise, logical but reasoning on false premises, 
advancing some great truths but spoiling their legitimate 
effect by sophistries and falsehoods. I wish I could speak 
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better of a man whom many so honestly admire and whose 
influence has been so marked during the last hundred years 
and will be equally great for a hundred years to come; a man 
from whom Jefferson, Lamartine and others drew so much of 
their inspiration, whose ideas about childhood have so help- 
fully transformed the educational methods of our time.” 

Quintilian has said somewhere: “Vanity is a vice; but it is 
the parent of many virtues.” Now we are ready to examine 
critically the achievements in the realms of literature and 
social philosophy of this strange thinker and pathetic person- 
age. Alexander, Caesar, Napoleon, Webster and others, were 
self-confident to the point of conceit. Did this quality in 
Rousseau fructify equally productively? 

Rousseau had been a serious, although intermittent, student 
of philosophy and public affairs all of his life, and his itiner- 
ant practices had equipped him with both a content and a 
sense of values for taking a prominent part in the current 
controversies. His vagabonage had not only gratified his 
wanderlust and cultivated an affection for rural, bucolic sim- 
plicity; it had acquainted him with the desires, needs and 
sufferings of the masses of people, the poor peasantry of 
France especially. It had fortified him with first-hand evi- 
dence of the actual conditions under which the people at large 
lived; material of which he made extensive us in his writings. 
He knew how to transmute commonplace experiences into the 
literary gold of realism and eloquence. 

It is interesting to read the story of how Rousseau came 
to be a writer. For thirty-seven years he had been a ne’er- 
do-well, making no great decisions and accomplishing no con- 
spicuous performances. He had composed some poetry, 
comedy and light music, but had attained no distinction what- 
ever. One hot summer day in 1749 he strolled into the coun- 
try several miles from Paris, and sat down on a shady bank 
to read the Mercure de France, a city newspaper he had 
brought with him. Soon he discovered a question propounded 
by the officials of the Academy of Dijon. The Academy offered 
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a large financial prize for the best essay on the subject, “Has 
the Progress of the Sciences and Arts Contributed to Corrupt 
or Purify Morals?” This easy-going and apathetic dreamer, 
more than ever sluggish from the long, hot walking trip, sat 
erect and transfixed. Then he fell flat upon his back and 
wept aloud for a full half-hour. An inspiration, a clear-cut 
idea and a transcending ambition came on him with a rush. 
Wild with desire, consumed with profound emotion and utterly 
transformed by resolution and aspiration, he returned to his 
Paris room to write and to win. He took the point of view 
that civilization is a failure and a curse to humanity. He 
read his manuscript to Diderot, who praised his originality 
and fearlessness. This was Rousseau’s debut as an author, 
and the publication brought immediate fame and unrestricted 
opportunity. The essay is paradoxical, rabid and illogical in 
many instances. It is audacious and insulting, but its scin- 
tillating style and iconoclastic content brought the author into 
the foreground of the writing fraternity and the reading 
public. He found himself popular for the first time in his 
life. The long period of preparation was now completed, and 
the fifteen-year season of productivity inaugurated. 

Four years later Rousseau won still greater renown by 
publishing another competitive essay. The title this time 
was, “A Discourse on the Origin of Inequality.” This was 
an improvement as a worthy composition, and it did much to 
strengthen his reputation as a writer. He maintains, in this 
paper, that civilization is in the state of social degradation 
and disintegration, that the increased output of science, art 
and literature is an evidence of institutional decay and human 
degeneration. Perfection can be attained only in a state of 
savagery and ignorance. Wealth is the result of economic 
injustice and criminal procedure. All government is tyranny, 
and laws are insufferable and unnecessary. High society read 
this attack on itself with interest, and welcomed its author 
enthusiastically. Rousseau affected sincerity by dressing 
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cheaply and living poorly, but he accepted every invitation 
to dine and wine with the ones he had attacked. 

But Rousseau’s immortal fame rests on four subsequent 
books, the New Heloise, the Social Contract, Emile, and his 
Confessions. The first mentioned is a romantic novel, de- 
scribing picturesquely the wonders of the natural world and 
presenting idyllic pictures of pastoral delights. The meager 
rights of the poor are contrasted with the unlimited privi- 
leges of the rich, and a strong appeal is made for a more 
democratic social order. But Rousseau’s socialism had mod- 
erated to more reasonable bounds, and his utterances are less 
rash and virulent. 

The Social Contract is incontestably a classic. In this Rous- 
seau holds that society is the result of an original compact, 
wherein each member surrenders to the will of all. Society 
as a whole, therefore, must protect and defend each individual 
belonging to it. The community is the true sovereign, and 
all citizens have equal rights in the light of the law. Kings 
and monarchs are usurpers, and the laws they impose are 
accordingly not obligatory. Only the unanimous assent of 
all the people can make legislation binding. A republic is the 
only valid form of government, in which liberty, equality and 
fraternity are both the ideal and the practice. It is the will 
of the people that makes a government legal and moral. 
People must not be expected to obey laws that they do not 
themselves make, and the more right people have to make 
their own laws the better will be their obedience. Rousseau 
won a strong following with these arguments, and the first 
French constitution accepted his definition of law as the crys- 
talization of popular desire. 

Rousseau’s Confessions is a masterpiece of autobiography, 
probably one of the six best of all time. Rousseau knew more 
about himself than he knew about any other subject, and he 
found himself a most stimulating topic to discuss. Never has 
a human being revealed himself so fully, frankly and skilfully. 
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This is the sine qua non for all who would be familiar with 
the real Rousseau. 

In 1762, at the age of 50, Rousseau published the book that 
is of greatest interest to teachers and parents. In this gem 
of all pedagogical books he discusses every sort of topic in any 
way related to education,—nursing, clothing, feeding, play, 
discipline, etc. It will be profitable to have a few of his 
educational recommendations reviewed. Although he himself 
failed as a tutor and never had any desire to select teaching 
as his profession, he had a mountain-peak vision of the ideal 
teacher and the model parent. He broke into the traditions 
that had come down from the Middle Ages and sounded a 
clarion call for a more natural, humane and practical type of 
training. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries a boy had to 
kneel before his father and address him in many homes as 
“My lord,” and a girl was required to curtsy to her mother 
and call her “My lady.” Very young boys had their hair 
powdered, wore long trousers and carried swords. Frequently 
they were required to kiss the hands of ladies quite somberly 
and to submit to humiliating modes of dress in the name of 
discipline. Girls of tender age wore hoop petticoats, false 
hair, rouge and the tightest stays possible to sustain an exag- 
gerated figure. Parents not infrequently gave their children 
into the absolute authority of servants, governesses and in- 
stitutions. 

Into this artificial atmosphere burst Rousseau with his vig- 
orous summons to follow nature and to give the child a fair 
chance to be free and happy. The teachings of John Locke 
and his own acute insight and tragic experiences had revealed 
to him with marked clarity the true educative function of 
parent and teacher. Education must conform to the processes 
and standards of nature, and the sensitive, plastic child must 
be reared free from vicious and corrupting contacts. Rousseau 
believes in a protective, safeguarding kind of education. His 
method is negative, but his message is singularly positive and 
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dynamic. He says education begins at birth at the very 
latest, and the earliest influences are a potent factor in mold- 
ing the future character of the child. Physical comfort and 
spiritual contentment are indispensable conditions of infancy 
and youth. The best teacher is the one who contributes the 
largest service in keeping children well and happy. He is the 
one who teaches simplicity, modesty and economy, and gives 
an exemplary illustration of patience, temperance and indus- 
try. Rousseau attacked display, luxury and waste, and he 
emphasized manual training, gardening and domestic effici- 
ency. He disapproved of excessive book study, memory cram- 
ming and examinations. He urged that contemporary school 
room rubbish be abolished and that children be allowed to play 
freely out of doors and to develp without restraint the phys- 
ical and instinctive sides of the human organism. Rousseau 
believed in natural punishments only, letting the frequently 
unpleasant, logical consequences of misbehavior and error 
serve in lieu of formal correction. This is not sound in prac- 
tice, for sequential punishments are often cruel and usually 
are ineffective. Herbert Spencer erred in following this falla- 
cious doctrine. 

Rousseau was inconsistent and contradictory in many parts 
of the Emile, but the sound passages far outweigh the irrele- 
vant and weak portions of this great contribution to educa- 
tion. It is possible to quote many epigrammatic statements, 
such as, “The greatest rule of education is not to gain time 
but to lose it”; also, “The first movements of nature are 
always right.” 

It may be too much to claim Rousseau as the leading world 
character of the memorable eighteenth century, but surely he 
is entitled to high position and front rank. He outlined a 
positive program of human and social betterment, and educa- 
tion for him is something functional and progressiv.. He 
was a pathfinder and trail-breaker, leading and inspiring 
others to follow him; and some of those who have trailed his 
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tracks are Pestalozzi, Froebel, Dewey, Montessori, and many 
other world-renowned educators. 

Rousseau’s mind was quality rather than quantity, and his 
earnestness was exceeded only by his tactlessness. When we 
overlook Rousseau’s blunders and transgressions,—which we 
need not condone, although they can in large part be accounted 
for and explained in terms of his inferior heredity and ne- 
glected childhood,—we find a man deserving of commiseration 
and sympathy; and when we center our thinking on the bene- 
fits to humanity wrought by the perfervid pleas of this solic- 
itor for human rights, we shall conclude that the world is 
better off because Jean Jacques Rousseau lived init. He paid 
dearly enough for his offences. Let us be charitable and just 
to the memory of this genius among the sons of men. 





Cobblestones 


All cobblestones are pebbles magnified, 
Transferred from sandy shore to firm-set street. 
As tossed and tumbled by the wind and waves, 

In glee, they roll on edge of swashing sea. 

But forced to pavement, with no chance for play, 
They bear the burdens of both man and beast! 


Thus men, like these, are rounded by Time’s lapse, 

And wheeled from youth’s brisk games to manhood’s charge. 
Yet unacquainted with Life’s care, still free, 

They play the hours of childhood swift away. 

‘The increase of the years brings toil and strain, 

Till earthly joyousness grows dull and blunt! 


—FREDERICK HERBERT ADLER. 








Housing Grades Seven and Twelve 


C. F. SWITZER, PRINCIPAL STRONG JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 


Fundamental Considerations. 


quumumermmmms T cannot be stated too often or emphasized too 
strongly, that school boards should determine 
] far in advance of actual needs the location of 
prospective buildings. In other words, a build- 
a ing program should be planned ahead several 
years, in order that large grounds may be se- 
lected before rising values make it impossible 
Summum for school boards to select whatever acreage is 
deemed necessary. Too frequently, school buildings are found 
hemmed in by dwellings and business places because of a lack 
of a far-sighted policy on the part of those entrusted with 
this matter. It is pleasing to see that many of the more pro- 
gressive cities of the country are insisting upon large school 
plots measured in five and ten-acre tracts, and it would seem 
that there is more justification in reserving a parcel of ground 
of this size than to acquire later a small lot at equal cost 
which can never be enlarged except at great expense by con- 
demnation proceedings. 

School boards generally seem to be thoroughly convinced 
that the best materials are the cheapest, whatever the initial 
cost. In this connection, it must be remembered and re- 
emphasized that modern processes of construction and the 
permanent character of the materials used renders new build- 
ings not only for present use but for future generations also. 
Most urban communities are growing at a very healthy rate, 
and it is common to see school buildings, erected less than a 
decade ago, filled far beyond their capacity. The most serious 
problem that arises here is that many such buildings, because 
of their location and arrangement, do not admit of expansion 
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or readjustment. Many times this short-sighted policy is due 
to lack of funds, or the wholly unexpected sudden growth of 
certain city communities, but school boards must be pioneers 
in city planning and must expect opposition to the selection of 
new sites and increased outlay for new buildings. The future 
will justify the wisdom of such a policy. It should also be 
noted here that the school census is not always a safe criterion 
in planning new buildings. The erection of a new school will 
create a demand for accommodations far beyond anything 
actually shown by school statistics. 

Another factor to be studied in this connection is the char- 
acter of the school community. Our modern high schools are 
becoming more and more the finishing schools of the entire 
community, and while it is true that all schools should be 
equipped to give a well rounded course in literature, science, 
art, music, manual training, etc., it is likewise equally true 
that the character of the community in which a school is 
located may demand more equipment along certain of these 
lines. For instance, a school located in an industrial iron- 
working community may need a more thorough course 
quite vocational in character in forge and machine-shops. 
The same may be true of wood-working trades; and a high 
school centrally located usually feels the need for a strong 
commercial course. Such a conclusion does not always follow, 
however, and a study of this matter will need to be made in 
each individual locality, as it is found that some tradesmen 
discourage their children entering a trade as a means of earn- 
ing a livelihood. 

It must, also, be considered that our modern schools are 
becoming more and more both educational and civic centers. 
Such use of schools is common in many cities and even rural 
communities. This means that adequate provision for both 
large and small meetings must be made; libraries must be 
made available as community reading rooms; gymnasiums 
should be provided to be used as centers for recreation and 
physical development of both young and old; shop accommo- 
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dations ought to be adequate to take care of the needs of 
evening school work for those who demand practical courses, 
well rounded and complete in their content. 

Then again, the late war has taught us the necessity for 
giving more time, energy, and added facilities for physical 
analysis, correction and improvement. Here again, large com- 
modious playgrounds are necessary, as well as gymnasiums, 
dental clinics, corrective rooms, rest rooms, nutrition clinics, 
and the like. It becomes the first duty for school authorities 
to turn out from the public schools, healthy young animals; 
after this, a trained and cultured individual. Both are neces- 
sary to good citizenship. The first needs and demands more 
emphasis than it has received in the past. 

Wonderful progress in school building has been made in 
the last few years, and there is reason to believe that the 
interest along these lines will still further increase. It is evi- 
dent that the departmentalized school for grades seven to 
twelve has come to stay, although varying conditions may 
change the organization of high schools in different commu- 
nities. Some communities are solid on the junior high school 
as a single unit; others are in favor of the six-year organiza- 
tion. Let us review, briefly, some of the arguments in favor 
of both plans. 


Arguments in Favor of the Junior High School as a Separate 
Unit. 


It is quite generally recognized among educators that boys 
and girls of the adolescent period are a social unit by them- 
selves, cut off from those younger and older than themselves. 
Physiology and psychology would seem to establish this fact, 
and it would appear to follow, logically, that the pedagogy 
of this period would likewise have its peculiar function and 
opportunities. Many educators go so far as to conclude that 
if the junior high school is justified, it is of sufficient impor- 
tance to receive the attention of administrators as a separate 
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unit for study and development. From the whole matter, we 
may conclude that, at least, this period of our school organ- 
ization is worthy of and deserves a special study. Colleges 
and normal schools are recognizing this fact by establishing 
teachers’ training courses in junior high school management 
and teaching. The work of the seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades is becoming increasingly recognized as a pivotal unit 
of public school education and, as such, it requires special 
study and preparation on the part of teachers and adminis- 
trators. It may be asked, then, whether administrators and 
teachers ought not to make the work of the junior high school 
a life work of specialization. It is possible that the future 
may demand such recognition for the junior high school. In 
this case, the establishment of the junior high school as a 
separate unit must necessarily follow. 

The pupils of the junior high school grades should have 
ample opportunity for the development of initiative and re- 
sourcefulness in organizing clubs, musical organizations, car- 
rying on the work of the school paper, etc. Many thousands 
of pupils in these grades are organized in the United States 
and are doing splendid work along these lines in the junior 
high schools. This can be accomplished more completely and 
with greater freedom by pupils of these grades when organ- 
ized as a separate school unit, unobserved and uninfluenced 
by the presence of older pupils. Principals and teachers tes- 
tify to the fact that those engaged in these activities are 
deriving a vast deal of benefit from them. It is questionable 
whether this could be done in the same degree if pupils of the 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades were associated with those 
of the senior high school. 

It is claimed by many that a more intimate relationship 
between teacher and pupil can be created in a junior high 
school when organized as a separate unit. Too frequently 
the work of the senior high school has demanded and received 
the major portion of the teacher’s time and energy. It is 
quite probable that this is often done unconsciously in the 
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six-year high school, but there can be no doubt that such a 
tendency exists. Athletics and social life in connection with 
the senior and junior class activities and graduation, are the 
big events of the year in many schools. Active participation 
in these events is usually confined to the upper class pupils, 
but along with them there may go a large share of the teach- 
er’s interests, unless the matter is carefully regulated and 
the needs of the younger pupils are safeguarded. 

It is frequently found that the number of pupils taking 
certain subjects becomes very small in the upper grades of 
the senior high schools. These subjects are offered as a part 
of the senior high school curriculum and are sometimes needed 
for college entrance, or for business or industrial preparation. 
Principals usually feel that these classes should be organized, 
if possible, that is if twelve or more pupils desire to take 
them. From this fact, it may be concluded that many teach- 
ers are occupied with small classes in the senior high school, 
which makes it necessary for large classes to be organized 
in the seventh, eighth and ninth grades, in which attendance 
is compulsory. There can be no excuse for the crowding of 
certain classes in the grades of the junior high school, for 
this organization is administered as one unit and all must 
finish the three grades, at least in those states in which the 
compulsory attendance law sets a standard of fifteen or six- 
teen years. 

From the standpoint of the administrator, three grades is 
the ideal unit for organization and control. Too large a school 
is unwieldy and the principal soon becomes an executive and 
loses his ancient and honorable position of schoolmaster. The 
more grades included in any one organization, the more diffi- 
cult and exacting become the duties of the principal. In 
the junior high school, shop activities for boys, and sewing 
and cooking for girls, are usually combined with art, music 
and physical training, as special activities, and are dove- 
tailed with the academic subjects to give a complete whole. 
The organization of a balanced program in a large school is 
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a difficult task. When the junior high school grades are com- 
bined with those of the senior high school, it sometimes be- 
comes quite impossible to form a working schedule that is 
easy to execute and in which the teaching load is wisely dis- 
tributed. 

One of the most important phases of the building program 
is a close study of the location of schools. Professor Spalding 
of Yale University has said that pupils ought not to be com- 
pelled to go more than a mile and a half to the junior high 
school and two miles to the senior high school. In many 
of the smaller urban communities it is necessary to have one 
central school for the high school grades, and it is often found 
desirable to locate such a school somewhere near the geo- 
graphical center of the city. This may be permissible for 
older pupils, but it is not desirable that pupils of the junior 
high school grades should be absent from their homes through- 
out the entire day and often subjected to many of the harm- 
ful influences of modern city life. It would seem to be more 
desirable to locate junior high schools in resident communi- 
ties and centralize only the schools of the senior high school 
grades where such centralization is necessary. This arrange- 
ment renders the junior high school a separate social unit, 
and does not hold up before the adolescent boy and girl for 
emulation many of the social practices so readily taken up in 
the senior high school. 

On the athletic side it is not wise to have the boys and 
girls of the junior high school associate with those of senior 
high school age. Pupils of the junior high schools are in a 
formative period, in which muscle and bone have not matured, 
and should not be subjected to a strenuous athletic program, 
such as obtains in many of our senior high schools. Positive 
injury may result to boys of fifteen or sixteen years from 
such participation. Membership in a six-year high school 
in which interscholastic athletics is carried on, frequently 
means that immature boys become members of such teams. 
Mature stature and weight of many youthful athletes do not 
indicate that they are able to indulge in strenuous contests 
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without harm, which may prove a serious handicap later in 
life. 

Finally, the junior high school should be a school of explo- 
ration and discovery. This does not mean that the content 
of many of its courses cannot be made extremely worth while. 
It does mean that its equipment need not be complete for a 
strictly trade training, such as must be provided in many 
of the senior high school grades which are strictly vocational 
in character. It is reasonable, therefore, to conclude that cer- 
tain localities would be able to support a junior high school 
with some equipment of many kinds which would not be able 
to support an up-to-date senior high school. 

It seems, therefore, that there are certain fundamental rea- 
sons why the junior high school should be organized as a 
separate administrative unit. On the other hand, let us now 
examine some of the reasons which seem to be in favor of 
establishing the six-grade building,—grades seven to twelve, 
inclusive. 


The Junior-Senior High School as a Single Unit. 


Obviously, there are certain arguments in favor of combin- 
ing the junior and senior high schools under one roof. The 
departmental plan of organization is more expensive than the 
one-room-one-teacher plan. The combined junior-senior high 
school offers a scheme to secure a departmental system at a 
low initial and operating cost. One of the strongest argu- 
ments in favor of the junior high school is that it combines 
the ninth grade work with the two preceding grades, thereby 
introducing into the pupil’s life something of high school 
methods and content of instruction. The same argument ap- 
plies in favor of a close correlation between the ninth and 
tenth grades. It is as reasonable to make it easy for the pupil 
to go from the ninth to the tenth grade as from the eighth 
to the ninth. Many pupils not familiar with a large school 
lose time and become confused when changing from one 
organization to another. This objection would seem to be 
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done away with by making it possible for pupils to remain 
in one organization throughout their entire six years of high 
school experience. Teachers, as well as pupils, need this long 
contact of association. Under the departmental system of 
organization, teachers need longer time than one or two 
years to become intimately acquainted with the capacities and 
individual peculiarities of the pupils in their care. This is 
especially important for pupils on the vocational side and to 
the teachers as vocational councilors. 

In the next place, many high school teachers of long expe- 
rience need to become intimately associated with boys and 
girls of earlier grades. It is easy for high school teachers 
who have taught the same subject for years to fall into the 
lecture method of instruction. For this class of teachers, a 
most valuable experience would be for them to be put in 
charge of classes of the seventh and eighth grades, in which 
the teacher’s real teaching power is always challenged. No 
“cut and dried” methods here,—something interesting, vital 
and practical must be presented. This double experience of 
teaching pupils in both the senior and junior high school 
grades, which so many teachers really need, is possible only 
in the combined plan. 

In a geographical sense, the junior and senior high school 
as a single unit may bring the high school to many pupils in 
rural, or even city communities, not possibly provided for in 
separate schools. Unless eight hundred pupils can be asso- 
ciated together in a junior high school unit, it is doubtful if 
an organization should be established for these grades alone. 
The obvious thing in this case would be to combine a junior 
and senior high school in one organization that would justify 
enough equipment for all six grades to be used together, but 
not possible for either unit if organized separately. Much 
equipment can be used in common in this type of school. Art 
rooms, laboratories, shops, gymnasiums, household art rooms, 
auditoriums, lunch rooms, etc., are now considered essential. 
A small junior or senior high school organized separately 
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might not be able to provide all of this equipment for each 
organization; combined, it readily becomes possible. 

Professor Spalding of Yale, already quoted, has given his 
opinion that senior high school pupils should not be compelled 
to go more than two miles to school. This appears a reason- 
able limit, but a large senior high school, centrally located, 
does not always make it possible. It is evident that in cer- 
tain localities the senior high school should be combined with 
the junior high school to bring the high school nearer to 
the homes of the pupils. 

Another argument in favor of the combined plan for grades 
seven to twelve is that a greater enthusiasm is generated 
where large numbers of pupils are gathered together. Cer- 
tain individual pupils of the junior high school grades, not 
especially ambitious for a high school course, sometimes be- 
come imbued with high school and college spirit by reason of 
their close association with pupils of the senior high school 
grades. This is known to be true and argues well for the 
schooling of pupils in high schools of six grades in communi- 
ties where education is not emphasized in the home. 


The Influence of the Junior College. 


But let us not forget that the growth of the Junior College 
idea has distinctive bearing on this whole problem. The 
junior college is the forerunner of many municipal institu- 
tions of collegiate rank. For the time being, there is a ten- 
dency to establish the work of the junior college in connection 
with some central high school of senior rank. Where this 
is contemplated, it would seem inadvisable to associate with 
the senior high school and junior college, another unit 
of the public schools, namely, the seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades. School boards and administrators would do well to 
study closely the junior college idea and try, as far as pos- 
sible, to be prepared for the growth of this institution. The 
support given it by popular approval, and its rapid growth 
in attendance and the number of such institutions organized, 
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seems to indicate that it is going to have a rapid development. 
Wherever possible, separate buildings should be provided for 
the junior college, which will allow expansion in the teaching 
force, class-room facilities and curricula. 


Conclusion. 


The writer would argue from the foregoing considerations, 
that the junior high school should be established as a sepa- 
rate unit in those communities where a thousand or more 
pupils are available. This number of pupils would make pos- 
sible an organization in which all modern equipment for these 
grades could legitimately be provided by public taxation. 

Secondly, a combined senior and junior high school would 
seem to be the better type of organization for those communi- 
ties in which a combination of six grades is necessary to 
bring the pupil enrollment up to a thousand or more. 


Star of the Mire 


O precious child! the Father made thee fair, 
But men decree to rear thee in foul air. 

He shaped thy limbs and looks with tender grace, 
Eloquent of Him; men make thy biding place 
The dirty street, the crowded tenement, 
Environs that with roar of toil are rent. 

The healthy sod, the grass and trees and flowers, 
Thy natural heritage, are all unknown. 

Only a little patch of sky is shown, 
To match the light divine of thy clear eye, 

That, lacking sustenance, shall starve and die. 


Yet, in yon splendid temples men convene, 
Thousands on thousands, they who fail to wean 
Thy young life from its threatened tragedy ; 

And in the sensuous gloom raise hands bedight 
With jewels, asking God to give them light. 


—HELEN CARY CHADWICK. 











The Farmer and Education 
CONTRIBUTED BY ROBERT B. BUCKHAM, SALEM, MASS. 


Matthew H. Buckham, for many years President of the University of 
Vermont and State Agricultural College, always took a keen interest 
in the farmers’ meetings about the State, and frequently found oppor- 
tunity to take part in the discussions to which they were devoted. The 
following address was delivered by him before one of these gatherings, 
not long before his death. 


uum N 2 newspaper report of a farmers’ meeting, 
which occurred not long since, I read that the 
[ following resolution was presented for debate: 
“Resolved, that education is as necessary for 
a the farmers as for any of the other classes.” 
The report said that after discussion the resolu- 
= = tion was adopted. I should have very much 
Summum? jiked to hear that debate. I will warrant that 
much good, sound sense found utterance. I especialy liked 
the form and spirit of the resolution. It was very bold, out- 
spoken and strong. It did not content itself with the usual 
commonplaces about education being a benefit, or with the 
statement, which nobody denies, that education ought to be 
practical, or with criticism of methods of education. It said 
boldly that education was necessary for all classes, just as 
necessary for the farmer as for any other class. It implied 
that in the opinion of the farmers themselves it is just as 
advantageous for the farmer to be educated as for the lawyer 
or doctor or minister. 

These were brave words. They have the true ring of New 
England intelligence and enterprise in them. I wonder if 
any voice was raised against the adoption of the resolution! 
Was any one present who doubted the wisdom of lifting the 
farmers by education into a sense of their own manhood and 
power? I once heard of a royal governor of Virginia who 
thanked God that there were in that Colony no schools and 
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printing presses. I have heard, too, in our own time, and in 
a New England State, the doctrine maintained by professed 
friends of the people, that too much education is spoiling the 
Americans for manual crafts, and that in the interest of the 
industrial arts we must call a halt in educational progress and 
go back to the good old notion that the three R’s are educa- 
tion enough for those who are to work with their hands. And, 
worst of all, I have heard the doctrine maintained that educa- 
tion would educate our young men away from the farms, 
and therefore ought to be regarded with suspicion and its 
extension resisted. 

But I should maintain the affirmative of the resolution. 
First, because education is necessary for maintaining the 
respectability and dignity of the farmer. The New England 
farmer belongs by right of inheritance to an educated class, 
and he ought never to forget it, or suffer it to be forgotten. 
He is the descendant of the race of men who were themselves 
educated, and who took great pains to transmit institutions 
and traditions of education to their posterity. The early 
settlers of New England, the founders of its social and polit- 
ical institutions, were picked men. They were not ordinary 
emigrants, failures in their native land, adventurers, soldiers 
of fortune. They were, to a good degree, men and women 
of good birth, of education, of gentle nurture, carrying with 
them a high conception of what is a Christian social and civil 
life. One fact among a thousand showing this, is that John 
Hampden and Oliver Cromwell, both of them belonging to the 
English gentry and representing the best of the English in- 
tellectual and moral character, had, at one time, fully deter- 
mined to join the emigrants to New England. Another sig- 
nificant fact is the large proportion of college-bred men among 
the early immigrants. It has been estimated that in the first 
twenty-five years of the settlement of New England, at least 
a hundred graduates of Oxford and Cambridge were among 
the colonists. It would be difficult to find any such proportion 
of highly educated men in any modern community. And 
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when we remember that in these men high moral and relig- 
ious characteristics were joined with intellectual attainments 
and gave them direction and force, it ceases to be a wonder 
that they laid so wisely the foundations of government and 
society and incorporated such noble ideas of liberty, educa- 
tion and morality into the framework of social life. From 
such a select, such, in the best sense, aristocratic ancestry, 
the New England farmer is descended. All through New 
England history the influence of such an ancestry has been 
effective in keeping up the intellectual and moral standard of 
New England farm life. The traditions, usages, modes of 
thought, opinions, prejudices even, of the New England 
farmers as a class, have been those, not of an illiterate, but 
an educated class. The books they have had in their homes, 
the sermons they have listened to, the debates in their town 
meetings, the discussions on public questions in the farmers’ 
door-yards, on the meeting-house steps, around the stove of 
the country store in winter, all proclaim them a reading, think- 
ing, intelligent class of people. And for this reason they have 
always been a respected and a self-respecting class. They 
have always held up their heads in the presence of any other 
class. Socially they have been accounted the equal of any 
other class. Their sons have married the daughters, and their 
daughters have married the sons, of merchants, professional 
and literary men without any suspicion of inequality. There 
has never been a longer step to any office or dignity from the 
farm-house door than from any other house in the land. 
Would it not have been otherwise, but for the beneficial influ- 
ences of education? 

And it should be borne in mind that the general standard 
of education is constantly advancing, and that the farmers 
must keep pace with it or be left behind. I do not know that 
it requires more education to keep up with the present stand- 
ard of intelligence, because the aids and appliances of knowl- 
edge are as much in advance of what they were as the stand- 
ard is. But more is expected, much more of an individual or 
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class, in order that they may be abreast of the times in point 
of ability to meet the issues of the times. No class or com- 
munity of men can afford to be content to do things as they 
were done many years ago, to be sleeping while all around 
them is stirring and growing. Education, an advancing edu- 
cation, a better education for the boys and girls than the 
fathers and mothers had, is as necessary as ever it was, in 
order that the farmer class may maintain its birthright of 
equal esteem, opportunity and usefulness among the other 
classes of society. 

And again, education is as necessary for the farmer as for 
any other class in order that they may hold their own amid 
the sharp competitions of modern life. If competition is the 
life of business, there is no lack in our times of that which 
makes business lively. In a country store in Canada, a few 
years ago, I was strikingly reminded of how business used to 
be done in past times. On certain bins, boxes and drawers 
containing the common articles of country trade, the prices 
of such articles were marked in carefully printed figures which 
did not seem to have been changed for years; tenpenny nails 
were four pence, shingle nails six pence, brown sugar four 
and one-half pence, white sugar six and one-half pence, cod- 
fish five and one-half pence, and so on. Present-day prices 
may have advanced or declined fifty per cent or more since 
the prices were fixed, yet the old figures and the old retail 
prices remained the same year after year. We expect the 
grocer and merchant to give us the benefit of any reductions 
in wholesale prices. To do any business at all nowadays one 
is obliged to do it in the face of eager competition. Compe- 
tition has reached even to our colleges and our churches and 
our benevolences, and it is in vain to decry this spirit and 
wish ourselves back in the slow, old-fashioned times. We 
must make the best of what seems to be a permanent charac- 
teristic of our civilization, and try to turn it into good 
channels. 

Until comparatively recent times the New England farmer 
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has felt the force of competition to but a limited extent. 
Formerly every farmer had about the same way of doing 
things, with about uniform results. A moderate and safe 
competence was assured to him. He had no need to disquiet 
himself over the fluctuations incident to other employments. 
He had no need of excessive haste about anything; summer 
and winter, seed-time and harvest, were among the surest and 
most regular things in nature. Some farmers were a little 
richer than others, some a little poorer; but none were actu- 
ally rich, and few positively poor. But all this is now changed. 
Competition has at last reached the farmer. The extension 
of markets by facilities of transportation, the development 
of the west, even the influence of foreign growers on our 
markets, have cut away the broad and easy margins between 
cost of production and market value, out of which the old- 
time New England farmer got so comfortable a maintenance. 
Farming, like other kinds of business, must now get its profits 
out of fractional advantages. System, careful calculation and 
foresight, exact business habits, all now are as necessary in 
farming as in other pursuits, and here is where education 
tells, and one good reason why education is as necessary for 
farmers as for any other classes, because all classes alike yield 
their prizes to the most capable, and slight the unable. 
Mind is having more and more to do with success in all the 
industries. Stout arms and brawny hands are as much needed 
as ever in farming, but enlightenment and intelligence and 
special training and useful instruction many times as much. 
Surely, the resolution was well taken, that education is as 
necessary for the farmers as for any of the other classes. 








Practical Literature 


CARL JEFFERSON WEBER, COLBY COLLEGE, 
WATERVILLE, MAINE. 


eT. JOHN tells us that there was of old at Jeru- 
salem a pool called Bethesda, the water of which 
was at a certain season “troubled.” And when- 
ever the troubling of the water took place, all 
manner of human infirmities were thereby 
healed. 

In the United States today, the educational 
Sones waters are greatly troubled, and men everywhere 
are hoping for the angel’s healing touch. Indications of 
troubled water turn up on every hand. For weeks not a 
periodical has come to my attention without at least one dis- 
cussion of our educational problems. College athletics, pre- 
paratory school curricula, text-books, high school subjects, 
training of teachers, endowments, salaries, fraternities, stu- 
dent activities,—all have been made the basis of proposed 
changes. With so much troubling of the water, “it is,” one 
recent writer remarked, “one of the oddly humorous twists 
of our times that few articles on the subject of education are 
written by those engaged in the process. They permit the 
field to be occupied by those who are entirely on the outside, 
or those engaged in the administrative end, which, as every 
teacher knows, is an utterly different thing from the factual 
life of the schoolroom.” <A suggestion, therefore, may be 
permitted from the classroom of one who has been attempting 
to make English Literature mean something to the under- 
graduates of his college. Such a suggestion, it is hoped, may 
aid in making our troubled waters prove a real benefit. 

One of the questions claiming the attention of educators 
throughout the country is just what the A. B. degree should 
stand for. What combination of cultural with practical, pro- 
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fessional, or technical courses shall be deemed essential to a 
liberal education? Amid the confusing variety of combina- 
tions which the American undergraduate has been permitted 
to “pursue,” one study has been universally regarded as a 
necessary step towards the Arts degree. English composition 
and English literature are required of students, whether they 
plan to become doctors, lawyers, mining experts, electrical 
engineers, or politicians. 

This required work is commonly called “cultural,” as op- 
posed to the practical or professional courses. It is explained 
to students, or assumed as part of their understanding, that 
the study of literature may not help them earn larger sala- 
ries, may not secure them better positions in commercial life, 
may not make their labors lighter; but that it will provide 
them with content in solitude, will hang pictures on the walls 
of their minds, and will enable them to call spirits from the 
vasty deep. In fact, one prominent educator in a university 
on the Atlantic coast, stated, in a recent Phi Beta Kappa 
address, that the further the study of literature—or anything 
else, for that matter—is removed from questions of practi- 
cality, the greater its cultural value becomes. ‘Cultural’ and 
“useful” are, he implied, opposites. 

Now a very simple and explainable, but at the same time 
a very serious mistake has been here made. Literature un- 
doubtedly does furnish me with pictures 


“when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood;” 


it does give me power over my surroundings. But entertain- 
ment for the mind in vacant or in pensive mood is a secondary 
and gratuitous benefit, and by no means the primary purpose 
in the study of literature. Literature is a reflection of life, 
and any attempt to dissociate the two is bound to meet with 
disaster. It is because this fact has been lost sight of that 
college students have in large numbers turned their backs on 
the study of literature, and faculties have had to resort to 
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“required” courses in English to make sure that the “cultural” 
influence has been duly felt. But it should be no cause for 
wonder that the American undergraduate is not attracted to 
courses designed to pad a life of leisure or of idleness. Such 
a life forms no part of his ambitions, and courses designed 
to add polish to a useless life are naturally of little interest 
to him. 

The Freshman year in most American colleges includes the 
required study of rhetoric or composition. One trinity,— 
unity, coherence and emphasis,—is alternated with another,— 
clearness, force and ease,—until this practice has thoroughly 
confused or disgusted the Freshman mind. Then the vener- 
able quartet,—narration, description, exposition and argu- 
mentation,—is brought on the scene, and the first year in 
English expires in an agony of body and soul for both student 
and instructor. 

Having “completed” the study of rhetoric, the student looks 
hopefully to his second year in English for something on 
which he can get a grip. He is then asked to learn the origin 
of the sonnet form in England, who first used blank verse, 
the history of the drama down to 1642, the origin of the novel, 
the rise of the short story, the social conditions of a period, 
the literary quarrels of an age, the language of a forgotten day, 
the obscure references of an irate satirist. Is it to be won- 
dered at that the student soon learns to call his English work 
“dull,” “stupid,” “boring,” “dead”? All over the country our 
college catalogues outline courses bearing mute testimony to 
the sterilizing effect of our graduate schools in English. Lit- 
erary history, literary criticism, the history of criticism, the 
history of types and of periods, are abundantly represented; 
but where is the student to find the course in literature that 
is truly a study of life? 

Matthew Arnold pointed out, forty years ago, in his debate 
with Huxley over the relative importance of literature and 
science, that it is the results of science, not the processes by 
which those results have been arrived at, that we should all 
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of us be interested in and acquainted with. The specialist will 
wish to know the history of chemistry or of geology; the aver- 
age student is content with learning of the results of the 
investigations in those fields. So with literature. The spe- 
cialist,—the prospective teacher of English, the future author 
or lecturer, the novelist or dramatist of tomorrow,—may be 
deeply interested in the history of literature. But the stu- 
dent preparing for law or medicine or the mine or the office 
or the factory or the bank or the city hall, has not the same 
interest or the same need. One of the problems facing the 
English departments of our colleges is how to meet this need. 

The best account I have recently seen of the present situa- 
tion in American life is an article* by Professor Stuart P. 
Sherman of the University of Illinois. After a keen analysis 
of various American phenomena, he reaches the conclusion 
that “Our present task is to give the average man what the 
literature of our pessimistic democracy has at last proved that 
he wants, namely, an object to which he can joyfully sur- 
render the full strength of his soul and body. The object 
gives the standard. Confronted with heirlooms or with inno- 
vations, one’s first question is: Does this, or does it not, tend 
to assist the entire body of the people toward the best human 
life of which they are capable?” 

Unless college courses in literature can “assist the entire 
body of students toward the best human life of which they 
are capable,” the courses are bound to be dull and insipid to 
all except the specializing few. With the disappearance of 
Greek and the debilitation of Latin in our school curriculum, 
English literature must be rendered all the more capable and 
efficient as a help for right living. It must be made practical. 
Two steps toward gaining the service of literature in an emi- 
nently practical way may be mentioned here. 

The first of these steps has already been taken in a few 
colleges where the deadening effect of the study of formal 
rhetoric has been recognized. You cannot separate literature 


*In the Atlantic Monthly for November, 1922, 
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and life. Neither can you dissociate composition and litera- 
ture. Composition apart from literature is as useless as scaf- 
folding without a building. The thought is, and always has 
been, more important than the form. To ask a college Fresh- 
man to spend an entire year on forms, and to end the year 
without a single new idea or thought, is a terrible crime. The 
student has always hated the work in “rhetoric,” and profited 
little by it. This has already been changed in some few insti- 
tutions. Where the Freshman course has been made a study 
of thoughts, the students come eager to meet the problems 
proposed. Huxley’s Liberal Education, Newman’s Idea of a 
University, Harrison on How to Read, and James on The So- 
cial Value of the College-bred, are examples of possible ave- 
nues of approach. The student finds himself thinking about 
his work and his purpose in college, and thinking makes him 
a better student. 

The second suggestion is of the same nature as the first, 
but it remains yet to be given any thoroughgoing trial. The 
Freshman work in English offers an opportunity to introduce 
the student to the inspiration to be found in the ideas of our 
great prose writers. The same opportunity and the same 
inspiration is to be sought in connection with our great poets. 
Just as in the Freshman course the emphasis must be trans- 
ferred from the formal rules of rhetoric to the thought, the idea 
involved, so in Sophomore and other non-specializing courses, 
the emphasis must be taken away from origins and periods 
and types and forms and sources, and placed on vital thoughts. 
And literary works without vital thoughts of sufficient accessi- 
bility to make their study profitable must be ruled out, re- 
served for the antiquary, the literary scholar. The Cham- 
bered Nautilus is worth to the average American undergradu- 
ate a hundred Absalom and Achitopels; Browning’s brief epi- 
logue to Asolando worth more than the whole of the Fairy 
Queen. When our college teachers of English literature learn 
this and throw off the shackles of the Ph.D. factories and 
their German methods, we shall have a new and a powerful 
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influence brought to bear on American life. Students will 
recognize the study of literature as one of the most practical 
courses offered for their study, and America will enter upon 
a new era of development. 

The manner in which the Sophomore work in English has 
come to be taught in the majority of our colleges and univer- 
sities is best described by the word “survey.” The survey 
course attempts to acquaint the student with the salient fea- 
tures of English literature from Beowulf to Bernard Shaw. 
The student finds these twelve centuries “covered” for him 
in a single volume. Publisher after publisher has provided 
the college world with survey texts, until they fill whole 
shelves. Sometimes the course is shortened at one end, some- 
times at the other. But the general principle is the same. 
The inadequacy of treatment in such a course is admitted 
by everyone who has tried to conduct it. But quite apart 
from questions of feasibility, the real cause of trouble lies in 
the purpose of such a course. Instead of being designed to 
aid students who have read long and widely in English liter- 
ature to piece together all their reading, it is offered to or 
required of students who have done practically no reading 
at all. Instead of being given in our graduate schools or to 
college Seniors, it is foisted upon Sophomores. Imagine a 
father, in trying to explain to his young son the danger of 
playing with matches, giving a lecture on heat, its nature, 
laws and uses; or tracing the history of fire from Prometheus 
through the age of flint and tinder down to the Swedish 
safety-match! Unless some adequate substitute can be found 
for the present survey course, the average college student will 
doubtless continue to find literature a dull and uninspiring 
subject. Having plowed through the survey course, he will 
turn his back on literature, perhaps forever. Who cannot 
name doctors, lawyers and business men who confine their 
entire reading to the daily newspaper and to professional pub- 
lications, because their college work failed to make literature 
mean anything to them? 


——— —- ——~y 
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Even if he continues English work after his Sophomore 
year in college, the student is quite apt to be again disap- 
pointed. Shakespeare is taught as an introduction to the 
political troubles of the days of the Spanish Armada, or, in 
the words of a prominent Shakespearean professor, “to ac- 
quaint the student with Elizabethan English.” In a recently 
published series of letters by James Russell Lowell, we are 
told that he considered that there were but two perfect crea- 
tions of individual character in all literature,—Falstaff and 
Don Quixote. With an opportunity to make one of these per- 
fect creations step out of the printed pages where he lies 
imprisoned, the conventional editor of Henry IV invites the 
student to follow him in a discussion of Falstaff’s connection 
with Sir John Oldcastle; or in an account of all the famous 
actors who have played the part of Falstaff upon the stage; 
or in an exposition of how Shakespeare departed from Hollin- 
shed’s Chronicle and made forty-year old Hotspur appear as 
an ardent young man. 

Carlyle truly writes: “Shakespeare is the chief of all poets: 
the greatest intellect who, in our recorded world, has left 
record of himself in the way of literature.” Surely acquaint- 
ance with the world’s greatest intellect ought to be an event 
in a man’s life, and an inspiration to nobler living. Studying 
Shakespeare ought to be a practical affair in the highest sense. 
Goethe says of Shakespeare: “His characters are like watches 
with dial-plates of transparent crystal; they show you the hour 
like others, and the inward mechanism also is all visible.” 
But students everywhere will testify to the fact that, while 
studying Shakespeare, they had no time for getting acquainted 
with these characters; they were too busy figuring out where 
the climax of the play came, learning what the peculiarities 
of the Elizabethan stage were, memorizing obscure passages, 
so as not to be caught napping in the examination, and cata- 
loging final couplets and hendecasyllabic lines. 

No wonder that economics and chemistry prove more at- 
tractive to the American student than does literature. No 
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wonder his four years at college leave his life, all too often, 
as much lacking in true beauty as when he first appeared on 
the college campus. No wonder his sole topic of conversation 
with his fellow-student is last week’s football game or to- 
morrow’s moving-picture attraction. No wonder he lives on 
Main Street, and finds in Miss Lulu Bett and The Beautiful 
and Damned, literature that reflects his own life and times. 

Mrs. Trollope and Dickens were disgusted, less than a cen- 
tury ago, by the barrenness of American life; Matthew Ar- 
nold thought us extremely uninteresting; Carlyle called us a 
nation of “bores.” Contemporary American fiction,—novels, 
short stories, dramas,—shows that at last we Americans are 
ourselves waking up to the fact. The ugliness of American 
life is reflected in almost every contemporary American book. 
For the first time there is being felt by the rank and file in 
American society the want of higher standards, loftier ideals, 
greater service. 

History is the story of man’s achievements; literature, of 
his aspirations. On the teacher of literature, therefore, falls 
the serious responsibility of looking over his books, revising 
his selections, changing his methods, and realizing his great 
opportunity. In the words of Emerson,— 


“That book is good 

That puts me in a working mood. 
Unless to Thought is added Will, 
Apollo is an imbecile.” 





Visualizing Materials, Their Value and Use 
in School 


CHARLES EDWARD SKINNER, PH.D., PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY. 


@ mine! T should be understood that pictures are to be 
used not primarily-to give the pupils informa- 

| tion, but rather to challenge attention, to train 

So MAUNA INNA 


in observation, to call forth expression, and to 
offer problems that will stimulate mental effort. 
Visual aids are not to take the place of the text- 
= book. They are to enrich, vivify and economize. 
Onmmmnim|«:e Tt is to be regretted that so little has been 
accomplished in working out a technique in the use of visual 
equipment. We have done very little to train teachers in the 
use of the newer visual aids. Of course, they have been shown 
in their normal school training how to use photographs, maga- 
zine pictures, maps, charts and the blackboard. They need, 
just as much, a training in the use of other very effective 
helps,—stereographs, slides, and motion pictures. 

There is no extensive experimental evidence at hand as to 
how visual aids should be used. We need, therefore, to follow 
the best practices of today, practices which have proved their 
worth. The methods which we are suggesting for the use of 
the stereograph, slide, and film, are fairly effective methods 
based upon successful practice. 

The stereograph is fundamentally different from the ordi- 
nary photograph, in that it supplies the actuality of binoc- 
ular vision. The slight difference of the two pictures gives 
us depth, or the third dimension, and produces an illusion 
of intense reality. We also see objects and places represented 
life-size and at natural distance. Professor Lough of New 
York University proved this point by taking out one lens 
from the stereoscope and allowing that eye to see the scene 
in nature. The small photograph a few inches away con- 
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veyed the same impression to his mind as the large scene 
itself, both as regards size and distance. Because stereo- 
scopes give depth so well, and by their construction shut out 
immediate surroundings, they produce in the child’s mind the 
same reaction that would follow the actual sight of the thing 
photographed. It is this effect of the stereoscope that makes 
it almost universal in appeal. It can give us experiences of 
places and objects that many of us can never see. According 
to Professor Lough, “The essential thing for us is not that we 
have the actual physical place before us rather than a picture, 
but that we have some at least of the same facts of conscious- 
ness, ideas and emotions, in the presence of the scene. This 
is entirely possible in the stereoscope.””! 

In the use of the stereograph, not only is it of first import- 
ance that the subject matter be cerefully visualized, but it is 
extremely vital that the right illustration be supplied at the 
right time. The correct time to employ the stereograph is 
at the point when the pupils are groping for concrete concep- 
tions of the topic studied. Usually the teacher will antici- 
pate the needs of the pupils and will select the stereograph 
which she thinks will contribute to the work. She may place 
this in a stereoscope upon a table convenient to the pupils. 
This is frequently done a day or two in advance. The chil- 
dren may study it at their leisure, or may be sent to it indi- 
vidually when the right moment arrives. This reference table 
plan economizes the teacher’s time and is a most practicable 
one where one teacher has the class the entire day. 

Sometimes the selected view is placed in a stereoscope and 
passed in a regular order during the time for preparation. 
One or two stereographs bearing directly upon the work may 
be studied very thoroughly and systematically in a very brief 
time. Each pupil gives to each view only the short time 
needed to fix the images and read the descriptions. Some 


1 Osborne, The Stereoscope and the Stereograph, p. 74. 
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teachers save time by having the description read before the 
stereograph is passed. 

Where the school is organized departmentally and the 
teacher has the pupils for a brief study period and a recita- 
tion, time will be gained by devoting a few minutes to the 
study of the stereograph by the plan mentioned above. Where 
the teacher is not able to supervise the preparation, two or 
three minutes of the recitation may well be used for intensive 
study of the stereograph. A pupil places it in the stereoscope 
and passes it, permitting each child to look at it for a short 
time. Before or while it is being passed, this pupil gives, so 
that all the others may hear, a brief statement which he has 
prepared from a previous study of the scene and its descrip- 
tion. The pupils are told exactly what to look for, and at 
least one child each day gets practice in oral expression. 

There is a temptation to the teacher to give out too many 
stereographs at one time. Best results are usually obtained 
by using only a few most carefully chosen to show certain 
definite ideas as clearly as possible. The number of pictures 
used depends upon the subject, the pictures, and the age of 
the pupils and the purpose of the instruction. Sharp distinc- 
tion must be drawn between real study and a “picture show.” 
So long as pictures enlarge experience and throw light upon 
the subject studied, so long as they clearly illustrate, they 
are a vital part of the curriculum; but as soon as they become 
an object of attention in themselves, or when a greater num- 
ber are offered than can be seriously studied in the time limit, 
they are part of a “picture show,” dissipating the pupils’ time 
and energy. The use of just one scene each day in the lower 
grades, and not more than two or three a day in the upper 
grades will usually give large returns for time and effort 
expended. By this use they will help the child get the lesson, 
and not get in the way of the lesson. 

Where the use of the lantern-slide may be combined with 
that of the stereograph for purposes of pre-view or re-view 
of a subject, the results are especially pleasing. The stereo- 
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graph is eminently fitted for individual work. Each child 
gets his own lesson from his study of the view; no two chil- 
dren get exactly the same results, because no two children are 
exactly alike in their experiences. If the same view is thrown 
on a screen during a class period, memory brings to each 
child the record of his experience. There will be differences, 
but as each child makes his own personal contribution to the 
discussion there will be built a well-rounded whole. 

When a subject has been completed by the children there 
should come a review for the purpose of securing a general 
survey of the material previously studied in detail and for 
correcting erroneous impressions and misunderstandings. 
This review may be accomplished most effectively by means 
of slides. Select the slides duplicating the stereographs that 
have been used. The children will recall their experiences 
obtained through the stereographs; but now relations will be 
emphasized. The detached parts will come together in a 
unity. The child by visualizing a series of related ideas, will 
get a mental grasp of the whole. 

As a result of the visual instruction, the child seeks to find 
some mode of expression. Dr. Hosic has said: “When you 
wish to develop English, and particularly oral English, in 
an elementary school pupil, what you want more than any- 
thing else is that he shall have a live experience that he is 
anxious to relate, a story that he is eager to tell. Then get 
him on his feet to tell it, and out of this struggle to express 
himself will come the power of expression. The average 
pupil in our elementary schools is usually lacking in the expe- 
riences that he is eager to relate. You give him these stereo- 
graphic experiences that are so vivid and so real that, to him, 
they are real experiences, and he will talk just as freely con- 
cerning them as of the experiences he has personally under- 
gone.’’2 

Visualization helps the child to find expression in speech. 


2 Visual Education, Teachers’ Manual, Meadville, Pa., Keystone Co. 
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When his ideas are clarified by visual experience, he has some- 
thing to say and usually likes to say it. The sense of security 
which comes from the consciousness of a store of definite 
ideas gives him freedom and helps him to organize his mate- 
rial according to relations or sequence. Grammatical errors 
may be corrected more easily and more effectively because of 
his mental attitude. He is quick to realize that corrections 
are made in order that he may express, instead of feeling that 
he is made to express for the purpose of being corrected. 
After a scene has been studied carefully, it may be used as a 
theme for written work. Pupils will have the subject well in 
hand,—they will know what to say and center their thought 
on how best to say it. 

A training in oral or written expression is not the only 
use of the stereograph. It may be used with effectiveness in 
the study of physical, political and commercial geography, 
United States history, nature study, national industries, ete. 
It may be used in all grades, a special set being available for 
even primary pupils. Too, the use of the stereograph may 
become more universal than the other means of visual instruc- 
tion for the reason that it does not depend on expensive equip- 
ment or the use of electricity. 


THE SLIDE. 


A lantern slide is a photographic positive on a glass slide. 
The image is projected by means of the lantern upon a screen, 
giving a picture sufficiently large for effective instruction. 
Some of the lanterns are fitted with a reflectoscope, which 
makes it possible to reflect a picture from a book, magazine, 
or print on the screen. As a rule, good results are difficult 
to obtain with the reflectoscope unless the room is perfectly 
dark. 

The recent development of the Mazda lamp has greatly 
facilitated the use of the stereopticon. The classroom pro- 
jector can be attached and put into operation in a very few 
minutes. Any fifth grade child could do it with ten minutes 
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of coaching. With these modern lanterns absolute darkness 
is not necessary. Drawing the ordinary window shades will 
leave the room sufficiently lighted to permit pupils to write 
such notes as they may wish while the pictures are projected 
on the screen. A large silver-covered screen is no longer 
absolutely essential for slide or film. Any white surface, even 
the wall itself, will do. The room in which the subject is 
taught should have a projection !antern equipment, thus elim- 
inating the daily transfer of pupils to some unusual place for 
conducting regular classroom work. The pointing and adjust- 
ing of the lantern, the focusing, eliminating “color bands” 
and “fringes,” etc., should be done before assembling the class 
as a matter of routine, so as to lose as little time as possible. 

Slides are especially suitable for class use. Good class dis- 
cussion can be secured, as the attention of all members of the 
class can be directed to the same thing at the same moment. 
The lantern makes possible the use of many pictures, maps 
and graphs which otherwise would be impracticable. Maps 
can be copied into a lantern slide. These can then be pro- 
jected on the screen on a scale much larger than the ordinary 
wall map. In addition, they require far less storage room 
and are less expensive. 

As their purpose is to develop ideas and build good concepts 
in the minds of pupils, the number of slides to use in a lesson 
will depend upon the grade and the aim of the lesson. There 
are times when one or two slides will accomplish more than 
a dozen slides. A large number, possibly ten or twelve, would 
be used only if a general pre-view of a subject or a review 
following its study was given. 

Although slides give good results when used with no other 
visual aids, the best results can be secured when they are used 
with either stereographs or motion pictures. Stereographs 
may be employed in preparing the lesson, and the slides used 
for review; or, if correlated with films, the slides may be used 
for the still studies to impress facts, and the films for motion 
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studies to impress fact relations, to relate the whole affair, 
giving it continuity and vividness. 

It is intended that slides, like all other visual aids, shou!d 
be correlated with text and supplementary books, and that 
pupils should be tested for results secured. The teacher needs 
to emphasize training in observation, and clear, precise ex- 
pression, rather than mere verbal information. There should 
be a definite purpose to the use of each picture. 


THE FILM. 


If the day of the motion-picture in education has arrived, 
as we believe it has, the school and other institutions doing 
educational work have a tremendous responsibility in using 
the motion picture in such a way as to secure the most desir- 
able outcomes. A part of the problem will, from the nature 
of motion-pictures, be mechanical, pertaining to equipment 
and its installation and use, and to the handling of films. It 
has been claimed that high school students who have learned 
to operate a motion-picture projection machine often give 
better exhibitions than professional theatre operators. This 
indicates that the mechanical difficulties are easily overcome 
and cannot seriously be urged as an objection to the use of 
the motion-picture. A good handbook of general information 
on motion-picture equipment, installation, handling and repair 
was prepared under the direction of Mr. F. W. Reynolds, and 
was published as Bulletin 82, 1919, U. S. Bureau of Education. 

The value of motion-pictures will depend upon their service- 
ability in making actual classroom instruction more effective 
and more economical. Films show proportion, relationships 
and action. They show things to the class that could be shown 
in no other fashion. There are certain subjects in which one 
reel can tell more in fifteen minutes than verbal instruction 
can tell in three hours. A series of pictures that requires 
weeks to photograph, may in a single reel show the develop- 
ment of an embryo. The performance of a difficult act, e. g., 
performing an operation by an expert, may be analyzed and 
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broadcasted by the film. A reel may show, in ten minutes, 
the combinations, reactions and uses of carbon, whereas it 
would take a Huxley or Tyndal type of scientist to carry out 
the experiment interestingly, and occupy nearly a week. Sim- 
ilarly, we have many other films made especially for school 
use in chemistry, zoology, microscopy and history. Wonders 
of nature, processes of industry, and achievements of science, 
formerly too remote or too minute or too hidden to be seen 
by the naked eye, are within the reach of the schoolroom. 

The ideal usage of films would be to have pictures definitely 
correlated with the subject screened in the classroom during 
a recitation period. This is not generally practicable at pres- 
ent. The next best plan is to assemble the pupils of several 
classes or groups and have them all see the film at the same 
time. Pupils of other grades should not be present if this 
is avoidable. The showing of the film should be but one step 
in an orderly process of instruction; a step planned to teach 
the children some concrete, definite and worth-while topic in 
the course of study. Mr. Crandall and Miss Hochheimer, in 
their “Suggestions to Teachers” in the New York City schools, 
say: 

“In order to accomplish this, the work in films, and in 
visual instruction generally, must be as carefully planned as 
any other lessons. The main points covered by the film should 
be brought out in previous classroom discussion and brought 
home by classroom work, both oral and written, following the 
showing. The teacher’s part in this preparation necessitates 
first of all the greatest possible familiarity with the detailed 
subject-matter of the film. Pre-viewing is the best means of 
acquiring this familiarity. Since, however, this is not always 
possible to arrange, title sheets are sent as a substitute. They 
show the wording as it actually appears on the film, and 
should give a reasonably adequate idea of its purpose and 
content. Considered all together, they may be treated as a 
sort of term-plan in visual instruction. 

“There should be no talking while the film is going on, as 
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the necessity for auditory attention is an unnecessary distrac- 
tion. On the contrary, it is beter pedagogy to run the film 
twice if time permits. 

“Tt is well to follow the showing of the film by questions, 
either in the auditorium or in the following recitation, prefer- 
ably in both. As much of the discussion as possible should 
be handled by the children themselves. Questions should be 
so framed that they elicit the child’s own impressions regard- 
ing various points in the film, thus provoking and stimulating 
the habit of correct and accurate observation. They should 
require thought on the part of the student, and should train 
his memory, requiring him to recall what he has seen. Above 
all, they should be specific. Avoid such generalities as ‘What 
did you see in the film?’ ‘What was the film about?’ ‘Tell about 
the Southern States?’ ete. Such a question, on the other hand, 
as ‘What industries of the Southern States did you see?’ 
‘How are oranges picked?’ ‘What does a geyser look like?’ 
cover definite points in each film and will train children to 
do their own thinking. These are merely illustrative sugges- 
tions. Every teacher will devise his own questions, as occa- 
sion requires. 

“In order further to correlate visual instruction with 
other teaching, wherever practicable films should be preceded 
by lantern slides showing the high points of the film. 

“The lantern slides should also be used in the ‘follow-up’ 
lessons as a review of the film. During this phase of the 
work, the amount of explanation by the teacher may well be 
reduced to a minimum, and the socialized recitation may be 
advantageously used. 

“After the ground has thus been thoroughly gone over, the 
final step is written composition. By this means the peda- 
gogical value of the film is crystallized and becomes the child’s 
permanent possession.” 

Although the motion-picture is rapidly gaining a place for 
itself in modern classroom instruction, there are several seri- 
ous drawbacks to its general adoption. The equipment and 
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films are much more expensive than the other visual aids, the 
stereopticon and the stereoscope. The motion picture is not 
adapted for the observation of aspects of things other than 
motion. They permit of no discussion while observation is 
going on, and a lack of training in observation may result. 
Educational films are very difficult to obtain. A technique of 
instruction, experimentally determined, is needed. 

Many of these obstacles will be overcome as the movement 
for visual instruction progresses. The demand for a truly 
educational film will cause it to be produced. Much is being 
done in the way of making film service available to schools 
by various state departments, universities, and our national 
bureau of education. Recent improvement of the projector 
enables it to hold the picture for observation, giving it the 
value of a slide, and permitting discussion of difficult points. 
It is probable that the use of short units of from one or two 
hundred feet to one thousand feet of film dealing with a single 
unit of action is better pedagogy than the showing of longer 
films. The use of a machine sufficiently small as to be easily 
taken from one room to another, and simple enough in opera- 
tion to offer no hindrance to any teacher who may have occa- 
sion to use it, favors economy and efficiency. Researches are 
being made to discover values of visual aids and to formulate 
a working technique for the use of the motion picture as a 
classroom aid. 
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ae HE World War came to the people of the United 
States out of a clear sky. They were shocked 
and surprised to see the great civilized powers 
of Europe fly at each others throats. Well in- 
formed observers in Europe, on the other hand, 
had been expecting the explosion for many 
years. Even after the disillusionments of the 
post-war period it is difficult for the New World 
to understand the apparently irreconcilable animosity of the 
French and Germans. 

It is worth while for Americans to learn how the two 
nations came to fear and hate each other. Of all the instru- 
ments which were used to produce this hostile state of mind 
the public school was probably the most far-reaching and 
powerful. In the German states, for generations, texts and 
teachers emphasized occasions when the hereditary enemy had 
wickedly seized and occupied territories of the sacred Father- 
land. The war of 1871 was a glorious and righteous revenge. 
All things French were weak, immoral and contemptible. In 
the French schools, on the other hand, the children heard of 
Alsace-Lorraine torn bleeding from the body of France. With 
trembling lips and flashing eyes patriotic teachers told the 
story of the statue draped in mourning until this crime should 
be avenged. The Germans intended to destroy France. They 
were coarse and brutish like swine. 

Fear and hatred came to possess the minds of the people. 
Their thoughts were resigned to war. Sooner or later the day 
would come when their righteous arms would rise against the 
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enemy that menaced them. The nations became armed camps 
and the rattle of the sabre was heard all over Europe. War 
was averted by the narrowest margin on several occasions. 
The incident which finally touched off the explosion )was 
itself of no more than passing importance. The whole conti- 
nent was a heated tinder-box just waiting for a careless spark. 

The United States has been accustomed to think of itself 
as free from the jealousies and hatreds of Europe. In recent 
years, however, many disturbing facts have come to light. 
Large groups of the population have not forgotten bitter feel- 
ings toward one or another of the European countries, which 
their immigrant fathers brought with them. There is a con- 
tinuous propaganda against the English and the Russians. 
In certain sections of the country there is dislike of the Mexi- 
cans, in others of the Japanese. In each case, American citi- 
zens are suspicious and hostile toward the people of another 
country. The maladies which have plagued Europe have 
taken root in America. They are the seeds of war. 

Efforts have been made by internationally-minded people in 
the United States and other countries to counteract such per- 
nicious influence and encourage world-wide good-will. Visits 
have been made by distinguished foreigners of all countries 
in the interest of peace; peace societies, world courts, arbi- 
tration commissions and treaties, and the League of Nations, 
have been organized. International celebrations have been 
held. All such enterprises have value and should be encour- 
aged. 

Perhaps the most far-sighted and ultimately the most effec- 
tive movement in the direction of world peace, however, was 
that of the National Education Association in calling the 
World Conference on Education to meet in Oakland during 
the summer of 1923. The features which distinguish this 
movement from other efforts in the same direction, and give 
it the greatest promise of effectiveness, are its universality 
and the fact that it purposes to modify the common prejudices 
and unfriendly attitudes of the average citizen which have 
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hitherto made war so easy to start. The intention is to reach 
every child in every school in the world with educational expe- 
riences which will promote good-will and mutual understand- 
ing among all peoples. 

An American program of international education, if it is 
to be made effective, must be based upon a knowledge of con- 
ditions as they are at the present time. Among other things 
it is necessary to know how the children, who are now in 
school, feel toward each of the nations with which the United 
States is in active contact. With this information at hand 
the curriculum maker would be able to include in the course 
of study the materials which are necessary to improve the 
situation. 

The object of this report is to give a limited cross-section 
of the attitude of high school seniors in a large city on the 
Pacific Coast toward the Japanese. The Japanese were made 
the subject of this inquiry for the reason that on the Pacific 
Coast the people are more concerned over relations with Japan 
than with any other nation. If the inquiry had been con- 
ducted in another section of the country, some other nation, 
such as Mexico, or Russia, or Great Britain, would better 
have been made the subject of inquiry. While the data and 
conclusions which follow are concerned with the attitudes of 
students on the Pacific Coast toward the Japanese, it is be- 
lieved that this material is highly suggestive of the attitudes 
of students in other sections of the country toward the foreign 
nations with which those sections are most directly concerned. 


Characteristic Qualities of the Japanese. 


In the first question the pupils were asked to check from a 
list of 19 qualities the five which are most strikingly charac- 
teristic of the Japanese in the United States. The five quali- 
ties which were checked most frequently appear as numbers 
1 to 5 in Table I. Of the 289 pupils in the group, 225 and 
249 respectively checked “industrious” and “thrifty”; 190 
checked “crafty,” and large numbers checked “courteous” 
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and “intelligent.” Four of the five most frequently checked 
qualities are good and one is bad. In the opinion of the 
students apparently there are more good qualities about the 
Japanese as individuals than bad. It is creditable to the sen- 
iors that they were not blinded by the prejudice against 
Orientals on the Coast but were able to credit them with cer- 
tain most admirable qualities. 


TABLE I. 


THE MOST STRIKINGLY CHARACTERISTIC QUALITIES OF THE 
JAPANESE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


No. of No. of No. of 

Pupils Pupils Pupils 

Qualities Checking Qualities Checking Qualities Checking 

1. Industrious .....255 8 Honest ........ Ok 9G; Oe 4g decasves 9 

Oe | ee Se, Bt AO. ET So aceeee ss 8 

BO REOY, co scacwins Se: 0: SAE SiceweennBO) BIs TRE svsiswnesies 7 

4. Courteous ...... ane 608, “BOeemomens 2.5328 18. LOZ evi cccice es 2 

5. Intelligent ..... 121 12. Immoral ......26 19. Wasteful ....... 0 
iis) MRO oes ia'winieiSrats OS 2B.. Bua os ovieccis 16 
T. BRORIORG .ccccece 79 14. Generous ..... 14 


Nevertheless, more than one-half of the group believes that 
the Japanese are “crafty,” which is to say they can not be 
trusted. This is a serious fault in any people, if true. It is 
doubtful if any number of good qualities in a people will com- 
mend them, if other people do have confidence in them. In 
fact the more good qualities people have who are considered 
untrustworthy, the more dangerous they will be felt to be. It 
may be concluded, therefore, that although the seniors attri- 
bute certain highly commendable qualities to the Japanese, 
they nevertheless, distrust the Japanese and to that extent are 
fearful and suspicious of their intentions. 


Is War With Japan Inevitable. 


In question two the seniors were asked if they thought war 
between the United States and Japan was sure to come sooner 
or later and to give the reasons for their opinions. The 
answers were classified under the four categories which 
appear in the extreme left hand column of Table II. Under 
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“yes” and “no” were classified such answers as were conclu- 
sively affirmative and negative respectively. The third cate- 
gory “depends” was defined for answers which were in some 
cases negative and in others affirmative but always with 
reservations. War would or would not come depending upon 
circumstances. The following are examples of answers which 
were classified under “depends.” “Yes, if the Philippines get 
their independence ,’ “No, not unless the jingos drive us 
into it,” “I do not think that war is necessary if the Japanese 
are given more land”, and “War with Japan would be tragic 
and useless ; however, whether or not we have it depends on the 
attitude of newspapers.” Cases in which there was no reply 
and in which the pupils wrote that they did not know, were 
included under the category “don’t know.” 

An examination of the data which are presented in Table II 
shows that 145 students, or 50 per cent of the entire group, 
believe that war is sure to come sooner or later. A larger per- 
centage, (57 per cent) of the 137 boys, than of the girls believe 
this. Twenty-eight per cent of the entire group do not believe 
that war will come and ten per cent gave conditional answers. 
A slightly larger percentage of girls (13 per cent) than of 
boys gave answers of this type. When the “no” and “depends” 
answers are added it is found that 38 per cent of the entire 
group gave either negative or qualified answers. 





TABLE II. 
IS WAR BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND JAPAN INEVITABLE? 


Answers Boys and Girls Boys Girls 
No. Percent No. Percent No. Percent 
Oe caintgdnndidaesinken 145 50 78 57 67 44 
MT: cag ade eke sae alee ear 80 28 36 26 44 29 
Depends ....cccceseccese 29 10 9 7 20 13 
are WOE ic accccusass 35 12 14 10 21 14 


The facts which are described in the paragraph above reveal 
an alarming situation. One half of the boys and girls who 
are about to complete their formal education and who will 
soon occupy places of influence in the community appear to 
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have accepted the inevitability of war with the Japanese. 
They exhibit an attitude of resignation toward one of the most 
destructive scourges of mankind and a feeling of fatalistic 
apprehension which is strikingly similar to that which pre- 
vailed in Europe before 1914. Their minds are all too fertile 
soil for the ever present propaganda of race bigotry, narrow 
nationalism, ambitious imperialism and economic greed. 

One hesitates to draw inferences from expressions of opinion 
by high school boys and girls. It seems reasonable, however, 
to conclude that one of two conditions is true of the students 
who believe that war is inevitable. In the first place they may 
have accepted war as a natural and necessary evil. They may 
know that it is terrible, that well-meaning efforts are being 
made to prevent it, but believe that war always has been and 
always will be. A conflict of interest exists between the United 
States and Japan; it must be settled by force. They have looked 
upon the dream of ending war forever, one of the most inspir- 
ing hopes of a self conscious and self directing civilization, 
and have coldly and cynically turned their backs upon it. This 
condition, however, is not true to the nature of high school boys 
and girls. They are too susceptible to idealism and too far 
removed from the disillusionments and cynicisms of the adult 
world. The more plausible explanation of such a state of mind 
is that they have uncritically accepted attitudes and opinions 
which are commonly found in newspapers and popular discus- 
sion and have had advantage of very little careful training 
concerning international relations! by more reliable educa- 
tional agencies. 

The second alternative is that the seniors possess so little 
intelligence concerning war that their opinions are practically 
irresponsible. This would imply that they had read, studied, 
or been taught very little of the causes and consequences to 


1 Terry and Greguson, Blind Spots in the High School Curriculum, Educa- 
tional Review, June, 1923. 
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nations, and to civilization itself, of the widespread death and 
destruction which is entailed in modern war. It would fur- 
ther imply that they were not informed or were indifferent to 
the courageous efforts to end war which the last few decades 
have witnessed. If this condition obtains, it is not because 
high school seniors are too immature to gain a significant 
understanding of the ideas and problems which are involved 
in war. Subsequent paragraphs show that some of them do 
possess such an understanding. The more probable explana- 
tion is that the high school has not yet definitely undertaken 
to train all of its students to think responsibly about problems 
of this kind. 

A more optimistic aspect of the situation is discernible in 
the fact that as many as 38 per cent of the pupils believe that 
war is either not inevitable or that its coming depends upon 
circumstances. Twenty-nine pupils wrote answers of the latter 
kind. They admit the possibility of such a war—and no one 
can deny that it is a possibility—but they proceed to point out 
that the disruption of friendly relations is dependent upon the 
behavior of the two nations toward each other. It is clearly 
implied that the nations can control their behavior in the in- 
terests of peace. These twenty-nine pupils appear to be better 
informed or more mature in their thinking than the others. 
They are not fatalistically resigned to the idea of war, and 
doubtless it would be more difficult to stampede them into 
unnecessary hostilities on a trivial international incident. 

The reader’s attention should be called at this point to 
certain marked differences in the percentages of answers 
under the several categories which were returned from differ- 
ent schools. Three schools were included in the inquiry with 
approximately an equal number of pupils from each. Between 
Schools X and Y very significant differences were found. 
Sixty, twenty-one and three per cent of the pupils of School X 


answered “yes,” “no,” and “depends,” respectively, whereas 
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the corresponding percentages of School Y were thirty-nine, 
thirty-three and eighteen. Decidedly larger percentages of 
the pupils of School X believe war is inevitable and compara- 
tively few of them believe it to be dependent upon circum- 
stances. On the other hand slightly more than a majority of 
the pupils of School Y either reject the inevitability of the 
struggle or condition it upon the behavior of the two nations. 
An effort was made to account for the more optimistic atti- 
tudes of the pupils of School Y. A signicant explanation was 
found in the amount of attention which one of the teachers 
had been giving to the Washington Disarmament Conference 
during several weeks preceding distribution of the question- 
blanks. Many of the seniors were members of his classes. 
These classes on several occasions studied, read, and discussed 
the efforts which were made at the Conference to prevent war 
on the Pacific. The superior attitudes and information of 
these pupils show that high school seniors are able to develop 
a significant understanding of the problems of war, and, 
therefore, that teaching with that objective in view is feasible. 


Why War Is Inevitable or Not Inevitable. 


The reader will recall that the seniors were asked to give 
reasons for their opinions on the inevitability of war. The 
reasons which were recorded by those who consider war in- 
evitable are presented in Table III. The most frequently 
mentioned reasons are those which relate to the presence of 
Japanese immigrants in the United States. Forty-seven pupils 
mentioned what may be called offensive attitudes on the part 
of the Japanese. Forty-four gave reasons which were classi- 
fied under the category of race prejudice. Economic conflict 
was mentioned in 30 instances, and 27 reasons were classified 
as relating to mutual fear and distrust. 
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TABLE III. 
REASONS FOR BELIEVING WAR WITH JAPAN IS INEVITABLE. 


No. of 

REASONS Pupils 

Giving 
1. Difficulties arising out of immigration of Japanese to the 
United States, Social and economic evils due to presence 
of Japanese (low standard of living, American labor de- 
prived of opportunity, dope problem, etc.)—(51); resent- 
ment of Japanese over American restriction of immigra- 
tion (17) ; Japanese feel themselves unjustly discriminated 

WINNS CIP ss ac hose seanedswsss he 06s 0 dmb eee ees a tereen 70 


2. Offensive attitudes of Japanese: 
Desire to rule Asia and the Pacific (19) ; desire for Amer- 
ican territorial possessions (13); militarism (9); dom- 
ineering manners toward the United States (6) ........ 47 
3. Race prejudice (28) and agitation conducted against the 
Japanese (16) produces bad feelings between the two 
DOODIOD 66.0600 6666960 0k Heke an Cans SSC eNODDEe Se SEAN EH eReS 44 
4. International economic forces: 


Growing Japanese population and need for more land (21) ; 

competition for trade (90) occcccscccavcesececucecsconcses 30 
Suspicion and distrust between the two peoples: 

Japanese expect war (12); the United States expects war 

4); Japanese are not to be trusted (4); neither nation 

trusts the other (4); power of Japanese must be reckoned 

WIE (8) cesedisdvgcecedersesecenecreevecavesetesivessne 27 


Total 218 


A number of the sub-items under 1, 2 and 4, in Table III, 
are reasons which grow directly out of the conflict of economic 
interests. Such conflicts are difficult to adjust with satisfac- 
tion to both sides, and in the process of adjustment bellig- 
erent feelings are often aroused in both countries. On the 
other hand, many of the reasons do not spring from such 
obvious and tangible sources. There are the prejudices of 
race, distrust and suspicion of strangers, resentment against 
real or alleged offensive manners, indignation on the ground 
of national discrimination, and others which are listed under 
2,3 and 5. These are attitudes which proceed from funda- 
mental human feelings. They reach far back into the primi- 
tive man. All men, whether conscious or unconscious of these 
feelings, are subject to them. A few enlightened individuals 
may understand the dangers which lie in yielding to their 
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primordial emotions and guard against them, but the great 
mass of mankind appears to be but little informed or inter- 
ested in the nature of their feelings toward foreigners and 
childishly credulous concerning the incidents or rumors which 
arouse them. 

The point which is emphasized here, however, is not the 
sources from which hostile feelings toward foreigners come, 
but the fact that such feelings exist. Unfriendly attitudes in 
boys and girls facilitate incitement of the nation to war, re- 
gardless of the sources from which such feelings spring. The 
tremendous significance of unfriendly feelings toward the 
people of other countries on the part of the child in school 
must be recognized by educational authorities and proponents 
of world peace. Until this is done, the well-meaning efforts 
which are now being made to promote international good-will 
must inevitably fall short of their purpose for lack of an 
enlightened public opinion to which to appeal. 

The reasons which were given by the students who do not 
believe that war is inevitable are found in Table IV. The 
reader will notice immediately that reasons against the in- 
evitability of war were given a very much smaller number 
of times (95 times) than reasons for inevitability (218 times). 
The detailed reasons are classified under four categories. 
Thirty-two pupils state that better means than war are going 
to be utilized for settling international disputes. Their state- 
ments give evidence of information concerning arbitration as 
a means of adjusting difficulties between nations and concern- 
ing the peace measures which were agreed upon by the powers, 
including the United States and Japan, at the Disarmament 
Conference in Washington. No one can say that arbitration 
and the Washington Conference eliminate the possibilities of 
war in the Pacific. It is clear, however, that the student who 
knows of those efforts to end war is far more intelligent con- 
cerning international relations and their significance to his 
own country than the student who is irritated by immigra- 
tion problems or economic competition, but who is not in- 
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formed of the most modern and efficient means of adjusting 
such difficulties. The student of superior information is also 
in a better position to render the patriotic service of resisting 
hot-headed advocates of unnecessary wars. 


TABLE IV. 
REASONS FOR BELIEVING WAR WITH JAPAN IS NOT INEVITABLE. 


REASONS Pupils 


a 


Better means of settling international disputes will be 
utilized : 
Arbitration (14); Disarmament Conference has settled 
troubles (12) ; war is a thing of the past (3) ; both nations 
are drawing away from militarism (2); naval war is 
GHOGIOLS (1) aa ceedce dent deeded seeesicrsoneceeveceenaceas 32 
Common sense of the two peoples will prevent war: 
Japanese are intelligent and do not desire war (11) ; Amer- 
ican people are sensible and do not want war (10); the 
two nations are conscious of economic inter-relations (4) ; 
attendance of Japanese at American colleges has bettered 
relations (1); the United States will not support the prej- 
udiced “hot-heads against Japan” (1); Pacific Coast over- 
estimates importance of the “Jap question” (1); dis- 
torted newspaper reports do not deceive the people (1)... 29 
3. Fears and weaknesses of the two nations will deter them: 
Japan is not strong enough (17); the United States has 
the support of the world (4); Japanese lack natural re- 
sources, land and money (2); the United States realizes 
the danger to the Pacific Coast in time of war (1) ...... 24 
4. Insufficient trouble between the two nations to cause war: 
Not enough trouble with Japan (7); the crisis is past and 
war sentiment has died down (2); immigration will be 
restricted in time to prevent War (1) .....ccccccccccccces 10 


vw 





Total 95 


Twenty-nine seniors say the common sense of the two peo- 
ples will prevent war; twenty-four believe that considerations 
of prudence will have the same effect, and ten say there is 
not enough trouble to fight about. These pupils are in a state 
of mind which is decidedly different from that of the students 
who mentioned and attributed large significance to the hostile 
attitudes which are listed in Table III. The citizen who pos- 
sesses the attitude of confidence in the common sense of his 
own country and of other nations, and who is patient in the 
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face of difficulties, is less likely blindly and rashly to throw 
himself and his countrymen into the horrors of war than the 
citizen who is filled with attitudes of prejudice and distrust 
of other nations. 


Summary and Conclusions. 


A group of approximately 300 high school seniors in a city 
on the Pacific Coast considers the Japanese industrious, thrifty 
and courteous, but also crafty. One-half of the group believes 
war with Japan is inevitable, while a decidedly smaller pro- 
portion believe it either not inevitable or conditional on the 
behavior of the two peoples. Pupils who had frequently dis- 
cussed the Disarmament Conference in class were both better 
informed of modern proposals for the ending of war and more 
optimistic of the efficacy of such means. More than twice as 
many reasons were given for the inevitability of war than 
against it. Some of the reasons for war are traceable to 
conflict of economic interest, while others appear to spring 
from the primitive attitudes of men toward strangers. Some 
of the reasons against the inevitability of war exhibit a cred- 
itable quality of information concerning the causes, conse- 
quences, and means of preventing war. 

The students who feel a strong race prejudice against the 
Japanese and consider them crafty, who are not informed of 
modern efforts to prevent armed conflicts between nations, but 
believe war is inevitable, are in a state of mind which makes 
it possible for insignificant international incidents to precipi- 
tate war. Their attitudes are similar to those of the people 
of Europe before the World War. Any movement which aims 
at international peace must take adequate account of the atti- 
tudes of high school students toward foreign nations. Teachers 
who are interested in the banishment of war should take pains 
to discover what attitudes their students hold toward other 
countries and arrange for such instruction as is needed. 





American Notes—Editorial 


‘The subject with which EDUCATION is concerned is one which has a 
history as old as the human race. The Garden of Eden saw the first 
school, and Adam and Eve may be said to have been its pupils. 
They had to be dealt with along the line of pedagogical principles. 
The subject of education has been always with us, and doubtless it 
will be, to the end. ‘The only pathway to progress is through thinking, 
discussing, and acting. One human being can accomplish but little; 
but each one’s thinking, expressed in spoken or written words, affects 
public opinion and contributes something to the final result. The de- 
velopment of educational knowledge has been remarkable in the present 
generation. There seems to have been an accelerated movement of 
thought on educational problems in the present age that is enabling . 
the schools and colleges to deepen and expand their influence in a way 
that promises much for the future. The World War revealed several 
weak spots that are being studied, treated, strengthened. Illiteracy, 
physical disability, mental deficiency, moral weakness or atrophy were 
found to be common almost beyond belief. ‘They have been brought 
out of their hiding-places and are being dealth with intelligently. A 
new intensity of interest, thought and treatment of these things is in 
evidence, in all nations. The need of better educational facilities is 
felt, and sacrifices will be made to obtain them. There must be no 
stagnation. We must follow the lead of our educational consciousness 
and conscience. We shall do what is indicated by this new awakening 
of the mind and soul as essential to permanent improvement. It is 
not enough to refrain from going backward; we must go forward, 
with strength of purpose and singleness of aim, to make our own people 
and the whole world truly enlightened and equipped for physical, 
mental and spiritual service. 

The first great, definite task of the United States is to thoroughly 
eradicate the illiteracy of certain localities in its own body-politic. 
The greatness of this task is, by many, we believe, greatly under-esti- 
mated. The work will require the interest, the intelligence, and the 
co-operative effort of all patriotic Americans. It will call for breadth 
of vision, depth of thought, generosity in effort, and promptness in 
action. It is not, primarily, a matter of politics. It is a matter of 
intelligence, of altruism, of righteousness. 

The Magazine, EpUCATION, stands squarely for the prompt enact- 
ment of the Towner-Sterling Bill, now before the people of the United 
States. The late President Harding was in favor of this bill. Presi- 
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dent Coolidge is carrying out the policies of the former Administra- 
tion; and any one who knows Calvin Coolidge will have no doubt of 
his attitude toward a measure of the character of this one. He is a 
progressive in education, as well as in all other level-headed and human- 
itarian policies. But in this great country of ours the people rule. 
Let the rising tide of public opinion make itself more distinctly felt, 
then,—in the press, in the educational conventions, and in local asso- 
ciations of those thinking men and women who have the welfare of 
our Nation at heart,—and this Bill will be promptly enacted,—to the 
glory of our Nation and the good of humanity. 


The expression, “self-control,” contains a lot of suggestion for 
teachers and young people. Lack of self-control quickly destroys a 
teacher’s influence over the class, or the individual pupil. Its posses- 
sion gives a point of vantage that is of tremendous value in maintaining 
discipline and in quickening receptivity in the pupils. Self-control 
is something that should be interpreted to every class, by every teacher. 
It should be explained and defined until it is seen to be something a 
great deal larger than it is ordinarily conceived to be. Most boys and 
girls think of it only in its negative and prohibitive sense. To them 
self-control means holding themselves back from that which is for- 
bidden. This, to be sure, is one important aspect of the matter. But 
self-control covers the positive meaning also. It is self-direction as 
well as self-restraint. The engineer controls his engine not simply by 
preventing it from running off the track or from colliding with an 
obstruction. It is rather by making it do the work for which it was 
constructed and intended,—in pulling the train and getting somewhere, 
—that he establishes his reputation as an efficient engineer. Once give 
the boys and girls this positive side of the matter of self-control, and 
you will have set them on the path to development, co-operation, and 
a large measure of success. Do not be a prohibitive teacher. Be a 
constructive one,—and you and your pupils will be on the highway to 
efficiency and fame. 


We highly appreciate and commend the following statements made 
in a lecture in Boston, not long ago, and reported in the Boston Herald. 
They are worthy of repetition and should be a warning to many 
schoolmen and teachers who are being swept unconsciously into the 
rushing rivers of modern materialism and losing the vision of the 
spiritual and the ideal. Dr. Edward Howard Griggs, lecturer and 
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author, was the speaker, at a meeting of the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society, and he was showing that the highly specialized 
education of the present age is defeating its own ends by neglecting 
the background of real culture and the intrinsic worth of human life. 

“We need,” he said, “a revival of general culture over specialized 
education. In one way it is necessary to specialize. One-half of all 
the world knows has been learned in the past century, and the tendency 
is to drive a person into a narrow, limited wedge of this knowledge to 
make his work effective. The cry today is for ‘education for efficiency,’ 
‘education for vocation.’ Even in the grammar grades this specializa- 
tion is begun. We have lost sight of the soul, of what makes life 
worth while. Such specialization may defeat its own aim, because it 
can mean nothing except in relation to other things. A man cannot 
know Greek history unless he knows Roman, Egyptian, Syrian and 
other histories. In industry extreme specialization does not makc of 
man even a good cogwheel. And his descendants must suffer because 
of the specialization. 

“Our technical schools are turning out marvelously efficient engineers, 
men for leadership, but uncultured. ‘Their own lads are often ashamed 
of them, but they cannot even see that culture is desirable in another. 
I have seen groups of salesmen in smoking cars, men who are the 
future business leaders, and whose appearance is attractive until they 
open their mouths. They have no regard for grammar. How many 
college presidents do you know who are cultured? We have much edu- 
cation but little culture today. How can we expect authors to rise 
much above this public. In newspapers, a young journalist is afraid 
to write beautiful, accurate English. He knows that what is wanted 
of him is sensational language, and why should he give what isn’t 
wanted? Reading newspapers today is the prostitution of one’s literary 
taste. 

“The average modern novel is little better than a literary opiate. 
To give an example: Sherwood Anderson was given a prize of $2,000 
for his ‘eminent service’ to the literature of America. I read the book 
which won him fame, and found more than one hundred passages which 
were inaccurate or ungrammatical. ‘Main Street’ is filled with vulgar- 
isms. There is no excuse for it; it is just slovenly work. Particu- 
larly bad is the journalistic invention of words to take the place of 
‘said,’ such as ‘twanged,’ ‘bleated,’ or ‘yammered.’ Most writers of 
best sellers are ruined by their first best seller. It is sheer commer- 
cialism, the opposite of what must produce literature.” 
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The Teacher’s Prayer 


(Oracion de la Maestra) 
GABRIELA MISTRAL, CHILE. 


O Christ, thou who taught in ages past, forgive that I too teach 
and bear the name of teacher. 

Give me a love existing only for my school, so that not even the 
burning hurt of beauty may steal from it my incessant tenderness. 

Make everlasting the fervor within me, and but fleeting, my dis- 
illusion. Tear from me this impure desire for justice in my duty— 
this desire for justice which e’en rankles within me. Wrest from me 
that miserable hint of protest which yet arises when they strike upon 
me. Let not their lack of understanding wound me, nor yet the forget- 
fulness of my pupils sadden me. 

Give me a nature more a mother’s than that of a mother herself, 
that I may be able like them to love and defend even what is not 
flesh of my flesh. 

Give me the glory of perfecting of my maids, one who shall be a 
fair image of me, and let me leave safe moored within her my most 
penetrating melody, guarded ’gainst that time when my lips shall 
sing no more. 

Reveal to me, in its workings, thy message while yet I breathe, 
that I may not renounce the daily—yea, the hourly conflict of this life. 

Lodge within my democratic school aught of that which hovered 
o’er thee and those barefoot little ones, that twilight tide, in Palestine. 

Make me strong even in the abandonment of my womanhood, and 
as a poor woman make me a scorner of all power which be not free 
from pressure other than that of burning zeal to live. 


—AMELIA (DEWoLF) Davis. 
Wellesley College. 





Book Reviews 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR STUDENTS OF EDUCATION. By Arthur I. 
Gates. The Macmillan Company. 


A valuable text book for normal schools and colleges, and also,— 
perhaps particularly,—for those already employed in the profession of 
teaching. The facts and principles of psychology which are intimately 
connected with the teacher’s work are brought out with clearness and 
force. The Table of Contents of the volume is an index of the clearness 
of the author’s thinking. Each chapter-heading opens up a phase of 
the subject. The sub-heads under each constitute practically an outline 
of the discussion in that chapter. These, together, make it possible to 
follow the development of the subject, and aid the memory in retaining 
the facts, and the mind in seeing their “drift.”" The leading groups of 
“Intelligence Tests” are considered and evaluated. A difficult, but most 
important branch of modern learning is adequately handled in this vol- 
ume without the obscurity and pedantry that is too often found in books 
upon the subject. 


EGYPTIAN HISTORY AND ART. With Reference to Museum Col- 
lections. By Mrs. A. A. Quibell. The Macmillan Company. 


The author recommends that this book be used both before and after 
visiting museums. It was originally written as a sort of guide-book to 
the Cairo Museum. The present edition will serve as an historical guide 
to Egyptian collections in general,—in which there has been, of late, 
more than usual interest on account of the well-known fresh discoveries 
in Egypt. 


FACT, FANCY AND OPINION. Examples of Present-Day Writing. 
Edited by Robert M. Gay, Professor of English, Simmons College, Boston. 
The Atlantic Monthly Press. Price $1.25. 


A delightful collection of modern essays, editorials, book reviews, etc., 
that have been selected for their intrinsic interest and merit, showing 
that real literature is to be found close at hand in modern everyday life, 
and is not confined to formal volumes written by exceptional men and 
women of genius and renown. There is a wide variety of selections. 
Nearly every one is a literary gem. The student or lay reader is allured 
to read on when once the volume is opened. Each page opens a new land- 
scape filled with interesting scenes, with changing viewpoints and varied 
details. For classes in English or for the ordinary reader who is tired 
of the tales that have become classic, this volume is a refreshing and 
stimulating change. 
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OUTLINES OF ECONOMIC HISTORY IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By Garrett Droppers, Ph.D. The Ronald Press. Price $2.50. 


This is an excellent text for College classes,—giving the historic back- 
ground for the present economic period. The volume presents the facts 
and influences which have produced the conditions that we find in the 
United States, Great Britain, France, Germany and Italy at the present 
time. It goes almost without saying that no one can undersand the 
present problems without the aid of a correct knowledge of the past 
out of which they have so largely grown. The discussion in this book 
begins with the year 1763, at the end of the Seven Years’ Wars. The 
author is Sage Professor of Political Economy at Williams College, and 
the public is coming to look more and more to this source for information 
and guidance in its political thinking and action. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. Abridged by Edith 
Freelove Smith. Illustrated by Harriet Savage Smith. The Atlantic 
Monthly Press. 


This is a sort of emasculated edition of Pilgrim’s Progress, made for 
the new age that has so generally drawn away from the old doctrinal 
theology of the seventeenth century. The quaint and forceful story is 
still here, and teachers and students alike will be grateful for the vol- 
ume,—which is attractively typed and illustrated, as one would expect,— 
since it bears the Atlantic Monthly imprint. 


MODERN METHODS AND THE ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM. By 
Claude A. Phillips, Ph.D. The Century Company. Price $2.00. 


A stimulating presentation of the fundamental purposes of the 
elementary curriculum, showing how children learn “through motive 
activity, imitation, association of ideas, and reflective thinking.” The 
book will be of great value in teacher-training courses, and is strongly 
recommended to those teachers in actual service who have not enjoyed 
the privilege of extended training courses. 


ONE-ACT PLAYS. For Secondary Schools. Selected and Edited by 
James P. Webber, M.A., and Hanson H. Webster, B.A. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Price $1.40. 


An admirable selection of short plays that can be used in conjunction 
with the study of English, and otherwise. They are mainly such as 
have not appeared in other collections; they are wholesome as well as 
interesting, and each has in it much that will appeal to boys and girls 
of high school age. Practical suggestions are given that will aid both 
student and teacher to use the book intelligently. 
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GOOD CITIZENSHIP THROUGH STORY-TELLING. By Mildred P. 
Forbes. Macmillan Company. 


This is a text book for teachers, social workers, and for the home. 
Its very title is alluring. Through the story the interest of child, or 
pupil, or friend, or customer, or congregation, or political gathering, 
can usually be reached, attention secured, mind developed, feelings 
stirred, will aroused and directed. The story-telling faculty can be 
acquired. This book goes into the subject deeply and suggestively. 
Parents and teachers should study it. There are sample stories, here 


and there, throughout the volume, illustrative of the theory of story- 
telling. 


JUST BETWEEN OURSELVES. By Arthur D. Dean, B.S., Sc.D. The 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. $2.00. Practical talks to teachers of 
industrial and vocational education. Suggestive and interesting. 


A FRIEND INDEED. By Julia Augusta Schwartz. Illustrated by 
J. S. Eland. The Macmillan Company. Wholesome stories for children 
who have learned to read. Teaches friendliness. 


READING TO FIND OUT. By Frances Ross. Illustrations by Maud 
and Miska Petersham. The Macmillan Company. A silent reader for 
primary grades. 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. Its Social Background and Its 
Problems. By Willystine Goodsell, Ph.D. The Macmillan Company. 
One of a so-called “Text-Book Series” by the Macmillan Company, cover- 
ing more than a dozen titles. This volume makes a thorough study of 
the new standards and ideals of the twentieth century woman. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL THEORY. By James Lichtenberger, 
Ph.D. The Century Company. Price $4.00. Historic origins of the social 
instinct and the development of social theory are traced in masterly 
fashion. There are topics for critical study at the close of each chap- 
ter. These will encourage original investigation and thought, and are 
excellent aids to the teacher as well as to the student and general 
reader. 


HOUSE AND HOME. By Greta Gray, A.M. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2.50. Illustrated. -A comprehensive manual and text book of practical 
house planning. Includes a valuable chapter on town planning. There 
are many suggestions to teachers, and the book will be valuable alike 
to home-makers and students of domestic science. 
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THE OUTLINE OF LITERATURE. Edited by John Drinkwater. To 
be completed in three volumes. Volume I now ready. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Uniform with the Outline of Science (4 vols.), previously reviewed 
in EpvucATION ; and to be followed by the Outline of Art, complete in two 
more volumes. Price of the Literature volumes, $4.50 each. 


These monumental works must be seen to be appreciated. The Out- 
line of Science has been a wonderful success from any and every point of 
view. No real library, whether public, institutional, or private, is com- 
plete without them. They are an inspiration and delight to old and 
young, and as informing as they are striking and delightsome. They are 
pictorial records or histories of man’s marvelous achievements in the 
great fields of Science, Literature and Art. The facts are facts, and the 
pictures are largely reproductions of the great paintings and other 
artistic creations of the world’s geniuses. The possession of these vol- 
umes is almost in itself a passport to culture. They leave little excuse 
to any one for ignorance, or for lack of good taste. 


ETIQUETTE FOR EVERYBODY. By Laura Thornborough. Barse & 
Hopkins. $1.25. A valuable guide for social usage for all ages. Such 
a book should be in every home and school library. 


HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS. A First Course. By John A. Swen- 
son. The Macmillan Company. Follows the recommendation of the 
National Committee on Mathematical Requirements. The author and 
his associate teachers have taught all the topics in this book, to pupils 
who had never before had algebra or geometry, in 180 forty-two minute 
periods. 


SOLID GEOMETRY. By Walter Burton Ford and Charles Ammer- 
man. Edited by Earl Raymond Hedrick. Second revised edition. The 
Macmillan Company. This edition also has a Syllabus of Plane Geom- 
etry. It is a standard book that is well known to mathematics teachers. 
It is one of a series of mathematical texts edited by Mr. Hedrick, and 
published by the Macmillan Company. 





